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multitudes in our church, who ought to be ac- 


1ADELPHIA. ‘| quainted with the Repertory have scarcely heard 

EW YORK .-P Office at the Booktore ve been induced to notice the Bibli 

N | nt XOR8 So 112 Canal street. pertory in this public manner, not from the solici- 
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tation of either publishers or editors, (with whom 
I have not conferred) but solely from a conviction 
of the high value of the work, of the service it has 
rendered to the church and to truth, and of its con- 
{and our church in icular. regar e vol- 
“Ne subseriptions received for a ‘Jess term ene year. All umes which have one of the 
pe richest treasures of my library; and so long as the 
_ arrearages are paid, exeept at the discretion of the publisher. | vicinity,” comprises the Theologians and scholars 
Notices of Removals, orders for discontinuance, and Com-| who now contribute to the columns of the Reper- 
cart insure attention, tory, we a pledge, that its literary 
3 ¢ rti,ing.—For 15 lines, first insertion 50 cents; | merit wi sustained ; of the spirituality of these 
| | thrvogh our chore: and it thoes 
THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY. | few lines shall prove the means of adding to the 
Mr. Editor—Permit me to call the attention of | number of its subscribers and patrons, I shall re- 
your readers to the character and claims of this | g4™d myself as a promoter of the interests of reli- 
valuable periodical. It is now twelve years since | gion and literature. SUBSCRIBER. 
this work was commenced under the Editorship of a 
Professor Hodge, of Princeton Seminary. It was 
originally designed for Biblical scholars, and its} The following notice of John Welsh, an eminent 
contents were chiefly translations from important | minister of the times of the reformation in Scot- 
tracts in the dead and foreign languages. For | land, and the son-in-law of John Knox, we. copy 
four. years it retained thischaracter; but the limit-| from the work recently published at Edinburg, 
ed support which it received from the clergy and “History of Revivals of religion in the British 
students of theology in our worn pee its | Isles, and especially Scotland.”—C, Inr. 
blication too expensive to its editor, to justify its 
uhaaiaie under its original form. ‘ | | JOHN WELSH. 
.. After the completion of the fourth volume, it} Mr. Jonn Wexsu, who was the son of a gentle- 
was deemed advisable to abandon the original de-| man in Nithsdale, was, in boyhood, cause of much 
sign, and to adapt it toa more extensive circula-| gffliction to his parents. Those fine mental -ener- 
tion, by giving to it a more popular stamp. From / gies which, when sanctified by the Divine Spirit, 
this. period, it hasbeen conducted by an “ Association | made him a man eminent for faithfulness in the 
of Gentlemen in Princeton and its vicinity,” and | church, in his unsanctified days led him to various 
has assumed a more miscellaneous character ; being | and strange excesses; and so strong was the spirit 
rather a Theological, than a Philological and Cri-| of adventure in him, that he actually joined him- 
tical Repertory. self for a short time to the thieves who dwelt in 
_ {Tae service which this-able work has rendered| the Debateable Ground on the English Borders. 
to the cause of truth, anil especially to the Presby- | His father received him again, after much entreaty 
terian church, during the last eight years, entitle | by a female friend who acted as mediator, and he 
it to the gratitude of all who love the truth and | went to college by his own desire, having said that 
order of the house of God. The very first volume | if he should break off again, he would be content 
contained a mild and courteous, yet dignified and | that his father should disown him for ever. He 
decided expression of disapprobation of the pring!- soon became a student of great promise, and se- 
ciples upon which the American Education lected the ministry as the profession of his choice. 
ciety is based and conducted: and subsequent de-| His first charge was at Selkirk, and though but for 
velopments have proved the city of the judg-|a short time there, his ministry in that place was 
ment ex The same volume furnished two | not without fruit, though “he was attended by the 
masterly articles on the Eternal Sonship of Christ, | prophet’s shadow, the hatred of the wicked.” A 
together with several others of sterling merit. In| boy in the house where he boarded was so affected 
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the mext volume appeared a long and learned ar-/ by his holy conduct, that till old age he never 


ticle on the “ Early history of Pelagianism ; which, | forgot it. It was Mr. Welsh’s custom on going to 
by faithfully pourtraying the rise, progress, and| rest to lay a plaid above his bedclothes, so that 
features of. this heresy, discovered to the Theolo-| when he arose to his night prayers he could cover 
gians of New Haven, the identity of most.of their | himself with it. He used to say he wondered how 
tenets, with this ancieut system of error. The} a Christian could lie in bed all night and not rise to 
Editors of the Christian Spectator, the principal} pray. From the beginning of his ministry till his 
organ of this school of ‘Theologians, without being | death, he reckoned the day ill spent if he staid not 
charged by the author of the “ Karly History,” with | seven or eight hours.in prayer. 
holding the views of Pelagius, felt called upon to} He was for a short time in charge of the parish 
defend their cause: and here commenced the im-|of Kirkcudbright, and was transported to Ayr in 
portant discussion on the subject of Imputa-| 1590, where.he continued till he was banished. 
tion, which .has probably done more to establish| The generation that had profited under the 
this. fundamental doctrine of our chorch, than any | preaching of Wishart had passed away, and as 
thing. which has been written within a century. | was to be expected in such a period of false doc- 
The articles in the Repertory upon this subject | trine, their faith had expired wiih them, so that 
are-no ephemeral productions; they are of solid | John Welsh found the hatred of podliness so great 
and permanent value ; and, it is believed, will long | that no one would let hima engen and he was 
be referred to as classical treatises on the points | thankful for a time to find shelter under the roof of 
discussed. In the same volume appeared the} Mr. John Stewart,a merchant, who was some time 
“ Review of Cox onRegeneration,” a production | provost of that borough, a man still had in remem- 
which, has elicited the admiration both of the/| brance gs an eminent Christian, who was a great 
friends and enemies of the truth attempted to be | comfort and assistant to his young minister. On 
established, and which is acknowledged to be one | his first entrance on his charge there, Ayr was the 
of the most thorough and lucid expositions and de- | seat of faction and of bloody feuds, so that no one 
fences of the evangelical doctrines of régeneration, | could walk the streets in safety; and Mr. Welsh 
inherent depravity, and inability, that has ever|there, like Bernard Gilpin on the Borders, was 
been written. But my limits will net admit of an | often obliged to rush between parties of fighting 
enumeration of all the important articles contained | men, in the midst of bloodshed, his head shielded 
in the eight volumes of this work. I can only say, | by an helmet, but with no weapon except the mes- 
that upon the subjects of Original Sin, Imputation, | sage of peace. He adopted this singular practice, 
Inability, Regeneration, Atonement, and al] the} which was doubtless recommended by the custom 
t points of Calvinism, now in controversy in | and spirit of the times, and its success prevents us 
the Presbyterian Church, the Biblieal Repertory | from stigmatizing it as whimsical. After having, 
contains a series of essays, which for lucidness and | by his personal interference, terminated a skirmish, 
vigour of argument, for Christian spirit and cour- | and done what he could to pacify the angry pas- 
tesy of manner, and for Scriptural soundness of|sions of the combatants, he was outbred | to 
views, are in the estimation of many who have | cause a table to be covered in the street, and be- 


cious forms which it assumes. 


lent spirit and decided pe | with which the Re-| hearers, who was afterwards minister at Muirkirk, 


worship; or who can appreciate sound: oe re-| her serious my omg Bo said, that the times that 
igacy |! were to come on Scotland were heavy and sad, 


of those who conduct it, bas shrunk from the em- 
ployment of the means usually resorted to, to court | contempt of the gospel. 
the notice and favour of the patrons of such publi- 
ned, that rtd pressure of spirit to pour forth his heart to|men who had threaten 


- | his sermon he returned to his chamber, and within | is the greatest of all offences. 


though she might not see them, and that for the that God had so far conducted him on his way in 
safety, and he should trust him for the future. 
“On a-certain night, being under an extraordi- | When he got near the place where the principal 
him lived, he was advis- 
he left his wife in bed, and going out to a | ed to go through it as secretly as possible; but that 
ere spent most of the night in that exercise. no means accorded with his views: he replied, 
is wife becoming at last uneasy, went to seek | he should stop and refresh himself in the place. He 
for him, but missing him in his ordinary place, en- | stopped at one of the most public houses, and asked 
tered other gardens by such passages as she knew ; | the landlord if he thought the people would come 
at last she heard a voice, and drawing near to it, | to hear a sermon on a week day. He informed him 
could hear him speak afew words with great force | he thought they would; but observed, that on the 
and fervency, accompanied with audible expres- | next Monday, there was to be a general muster for 
sions of inward anguish, which were these, ‘O/ that county. He therefore concluded to defer the 
God, wilt thou not give me Scotland! O God, | meeting till that time, and requested the landlord 
wilt thou not give me Scotland? She being} to inform the Colonel of the regiment, (who, he 
afraid to interrupt him, went back, and heard not | had learnt, was one of those who had threatened 
the close. At length he came home, and having | him) of his name, &c. and desire of him the favour 
returned to bed, his wife — to reprove his un- | of preaching a short sermon before military duty. 
mercifulness to his own body, and then enquired | The landlord promised to comply with his request. 
what it was that he prayed for, telling him that |‘ On Monday I had twenty miles to ride to the 
she had overheard him. He replied she had better | muster, and by 10 o’clock there was a numerous 
have been in bed, but since she heard, he would | crowd of men and women; they had erected a 
tell her that he had endured a great fight for Scot- | stage in the woods for me, and I preached from 
land this night, and hardly could he get a remnant | Paul’s Christian armor. They all paid the most 
reserved, ‘ yet,’ said he, ‘ He will be gracious” profound attention, except one man who behaved 
“ Another night he arose, but went not out of|amiss. I spoke and told him, I was ashamed to 
doors, but in a chamber travailed and groaned so, | see a soldier so awkward in duty, and wondered 
that his wife several times called him to bed. He, | his officer could bear with him. ‘The Colonel, as 
however, waited his time, and when he came}1 afterwards understood, brought him to order. 
she began a modest expostulation with him for| After service, I desired a person to inform the 
tarrying. ‘Hold thy peace,’ said he, ‘it will be | commander that I wanted to speak with him. He 
well with us, but I shall never preach another | immediately came, and I told him, that although I 
preaching in Ayr.’ He fell asleep, and before he | professed loyalty to King George, and did not wish 
awakened the messenger was come who carried |to infringe upon the laudable design of the day, 
him prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh.” yet, I thought, the King of Kings ought to be 
These examples of Mr. Welsh’s earnest impor- | served first; and I presumed what I had said did 
tunity in prayer, shows us what must have been | not tend to make them worse soldiers, but better 
his influence in his day. He wrestled, like Jacob| Christians. "He complaisantly thanked me, and 
of old, and had power with God and prevailed. | said, if I could wait, he would make the exercise 
His discernment and sagacity in studying the deal-| as short as possible, and give an opportunity for 
ings of God and the ways of men retrospectively, | another sermon, for which he should be much 
ve him skill to perceive the probable turn that | obliged to me. I told him I had an — 
uture events would take, in so much that his cal- | some miles off to preach the nextday. Thus end- 
culations, were almost confided in as predictions; | ed my chastisement, and the fears of my friends.” 
while the solemnity of mind produced by the emer- | —Benedict’s History. 
the rom whom he looked for help, cast a mys- : 7 
terious grandeur around his person, which eine THE FORETASTES OF HEAVEN. 
on him an influence far above the measure of| The late lamented Dr. Payson, of Portland, 
Christians in general. In our less exciting times, | Speaking of the influence of God on the hearts of 
there are not wanting those who impute to John | believers, says om We: 
Welsh “monkish austerities,” as if a man could| ‘He sheds abroad his love in their hearts, 
not arise in the night to prayer, but at the sum-| makes them to know the great love wherewith 
mons of a midnight vesper bell, and for the purpose | he has loved them, shines in upon their souls with 
of telling a certain portion of his rosary. If we the pure dazzling, transforming beams of celestial 
consider his early history, we shall and that he| mercy, truth and grace; displays to their en- 
was no monk either in his own person and practice, raptured view the ineffable beauties and glories of 
or in the training of his pious father. His own|Him who is the chief among ten thousand, and 
spiritual condition, and the state of his church, are | enables them in some measure to comprehend the 
not without precedent in Scripture, for Judah ex-| lengths and breadths, the heights and depths of 
hibits the same experience. ‘ With my soul have|that love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
I desired thee in the night; yea, sex my spirit} While the happy Christian, in these bright, en- 
within me will I seek thee early; for when thy | raptured momonts, sinks lower and lower in self- 
judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the | abasement and humility, the Spirit of God, stoop- 
world will learn righteousness.”{ It was atime of | ing from his blessed abode, raises him, as it were, 
judgment and sore trial for the church of Scotland, | on his celestial wings, and places him before the 
when her faithful pastors were spared to their at-| open door of heaven, and enables him to look in 
tached flocks only by sufferance, and were in| and contemplate the great I am, the Ancient of 
hourly danger of arrest, imprisonment, aud banish- | days, enthroned with the Son of his love, the 
ment. Instead then of speaking of “enthusiasm | brightness of his glory. He contemplates, he 
and fanaticism,” let us rather consider, that if he} wonders, he admires, he loves, he adores! Ab- 
were beside himself it was in zea] for God, and if| sorbed in the ravishing, the exstatic contemplation 
he were sober or dejected, it was the service of his | of uncreated loveliness, glory, and beauty, he for- 
people and of his country. We ought to reverence | gets the world, forgets himself—he almost forgets 
the character guided to superior spiritual attain- | that he exists. His whole soul goes forth in one 
ment by means of divine judgments, and contem- | intense flame of admiratior, love and desire, and 
plate him as one of the few righteous for whose | he longs to plunge into the _boundless ocean of 
sake, and in answer to whose intercessions, our| perfection which opens to his view, and to be 
church has been preserved to us. wholly swallowed up and lost in God. With an 
Mr. Welsh, and Mr. Forbes, another great wit-| energy and activity of soul unknown before, he 
ness for the truth in those days of trial, were, in| roams and ranges through this infinite ocean of 
1606, sentenced to die at the assize at Linlithgrow. | existence and happiness, of perfection and glory, 
While under that sentence Mr. Welsh wrote in| of power and wisdom, of light and love where he 
this exalted strain of joy to his friends the Mel-| can find neither bottom nor shore. His soul di- 
villes, then in London. “ Dear Brethren, we dare | lates itself beyond its ordinary capacity, and ex- 
say by experience, and God is witness we lie not, | pands to receive the tide of felicity which fills and 
that unspeakable is the joy that is in a free and | overwhelms it. No language can do justice to his 
full testimony of Christ’s royal authority; un- | feelings, for his joys are unspeakable ; but with an } 
speakable is the joy of suffering for his kingdom. | emphasis, a meaning, an energy, which God only 
We had never such joy and peace in preaching it, | could excite, and which God alone can compre- 
as we have found in suffering for it. We spoke} hend, he exclaims in broken accents, ‘ My Father 
before in knowledge, we now speak by experience, | and my God.’” 
that the kingdom of God consists in peace and joy. 
* * — Our joy has greatly abounded since the 
last day” (the day of their sentence of death.) “ so 
that. we cannot enough wonder at the riches of his| The clergy have often said to me: “ Ignorance 
free grace, that should have vouchsafed such a|is our greatest obstacle. Many in our congrega- 
gift unto us, to suffer for his kingdom, in which | tions have not intellect enough to perceive the 
there is joy unspeakable and glorious, and we are | truth; we preach without being understood, and 
rather in fear that they” (the sufferings) “be not|labour without any good effect, for there 1s not 
continued, and so we be robbed of further consola- | much mind in many of our hearers to rcason with, 
tion, than that they should increase. Surely there | and less to convince.” : | | 
is great consolation in suffering for Christ; we| To the clergy then, I would respectfully say, 
dow} not express unto you the joy which our God|¢can you not devise some means to enlarge and 
hath caused to abound in us.” strengthen the minds of the unlettered part of the 
His preaching in prison, both in Edinburgh and | congregation? Can you not improve the common 
in Blackness, was not without fruit—and we find {schools in your congregation? Can you not de- 
his friend John Stuart following him to his place |!iver lectures on the natural sciences before these 
of confinement, with the love that became him to|schools?: Can you not circulate this cheap paper 
such a servant of their blessed Lord. in every family? Can you not use some influence 
James VI. was induced to commute the sentence | in procuring qualified teachers? Can you not. 
of death into banishment, probably because of his preach frequently on the necessity of cultivating: 
aversion to shed the blood of one whose reputation | the mind—on the importance of education, &c.! 
was so high, and whose labours were so had in Can you not do some thing to keep the children of 
reverence of the church. He therefore retired} your parish steadily at school? Can you not see 
into France, and there learned quickly to preach in | that the most improved schoo] books are procured ? 
the French language, and was honoured to bear And above all, that the teachers possess the right 


witness to the truth before the King and his court, | moral and intellectual qualifications? We believe 
and to win a rich harvest of souls. that no individual can do more for the cause of 


After some time he obtained leave to return to | education, than a liberal, enlightened clergyman. 
England, and languished in London till he died. It will be his object to strengthen and liberalize 
The King was often entreated to suffer his return | the mind, that he may tave some thing to address 
to Scotland on account of his health, but never | when he goes into tie pulpit. 
granted this boon. He was afflicted with langour 
and great weakness in the knees, occasioned by 
his continual kneeling at prayer; so that though 
he was able to walk, yet he was wholly insensible| This hopeless attempt usually ends by pleasing 
in them, and the flesh became hard and horny. | none, for time servers never serve themselves nor 
King James had been much importuned to suffer| any one else. As the endeavour involves a con- 
him to preach, but always refused the request till | temptible compromise of principle, it is generally 
he was become so weak that his friends thought it | desired g very parties whom we seek to con- 
impracticable. Yet as soon as he obtained permis- | ciliate. hat opinion can we have of a man who 
sion, “he greedily embraced this liberty, and | has no opinion of hisown? A neutral we can un- 
having access toa lecturer’s pulpit, he went and | derstand and respect; but a Janus double faced 
preached both long and fervently, which was the | dealer, who affects to belong to both sides, will not 
last performance of his life ; for after he had ended | be tolerated by either. His fear of giving offence 
Of this a ludicrous 
two hours, quietly and without pain, resigned his | instance was afforded at the time of riots in 1780, 
spirit into his Maker’s hands, in 1622, having lived | when every one was obliged to chalk “ no popery” 
fifty-two years.” on the wall of his house, in order to protect from 
During his prolonged time of Jangour and feeble- | violence. Delphini, the clown particularly anxious 
ness, he was so filled and overcome with the sensi- | to win golden opinions from all sorts of men since 
ble enjoyment of God that he was sometimes over-| his benefit was close at hand, scrawled on his 
heard in prayer to use these words, “ Lord, hold | house in large letters—“no religion.” 
thy hand, it is enough, thy servant is a clay vessel, : 
and can hold no more.” | 
The Josiah Welsh who was minister of —— RELIGION NO ENEMY TO PLEASURE. 
Patrick in the north of Ireland, and one of the seas 3 ; 
One cause which impedes the reception of re- 
happy of ministre who were the inet" even among the well isthe ga 
this man, and the heir to his father’s graces and | ent of eadness in which people delight to suppose 
Scien her dressed, and that life of hurried austerity and 
ane pining abstinence, which they pretend she enjoins 
on her disciples. And it were well if this were 
only the misrepresentation of her declared ene- 
mies: but, unhappily, it is the too frequent miscon- 
ception of her injudicious friends. But such an 
overcharged picture, is not more unamiable than it 


is unlike; for, I will venture to affirm that Re- 
ee OF REY. JOHN GANO. ligion, with all her beautiful and becoming sanc- 


The following anecdote is related of the Rev. | tity, imposes fewer sacrifices, not only of rational 
John Gano, father of the late Rev. Stephen Gano, | but pleasurable enjoyments, than the uncontrolled 
of Providence. Some of the first years of the mi-]| dominion of any one vice. Her service is not only 
nistry of this eminent servant of Christ, were spent | perfect safety, but perfect freedom! She is not so 
in the Southern States as an itinerant. tyrannizing as passion, so exacting’ as the world, 
When he arrived at Tar River, in North Caro-| nor so despoticas fashion, Let us try the case by a 


TO THE CLERGY. 


* Flemings Fulfilling of the Scripture, vol i. p. 364. 
t Ibid. vol i. p. 381. : 
t Isaiah, chap. xxvi. v. 9. § Are not able to. 


sure of my belief and practice? 


and my domestic concerns, that neither. 


duly hallowing the Sabbath? 


PLEASING ALL PARTIES. PS 


 sievthieiislons as vanity? Vice has her martyrs; 
and the most austere and self denying ascetic, and my sou! ? 
(who mistakes the genius of Christianity almost as} Have I been in the daily habit of reading the 
much as her enemies,) never tormented himself} Word of God with meditation and prayer '—and 
with such cruel and causeless severity, as that | how has the duty of secret prayer been performed ? 
with which envy lacerates her unhappy votaries.| Have I every day made these gracea, the 
Worldly honour obliges us to be at the trouble of Christian temper, in which I know myself 0 be de- 
resenting injuries, but religion spares us that in-| fective, the subject of special and carnest supplica- 
convenience, by commanding us to forgive them, | tion at the throne of Grace? 
and by this injunction, consults our happiness no} Have I been accustomed to retrace the innu- 
less than our virtue ; for the torment of constantly | merable instances of God's providential goodness to 
hating any one, must be, at least, equal to the sin | me, and toadore him on account of them?. .. . 
of it. If this estimate be fairly made, then is the} Has my mind been properly affected with the 
balance clearly on the side of religion, even in the | blessings of redemption, and in the contemplation 
article of pleasure—Mrs. H. Moore. of them have I been willing te devote myself én- 
trely to the service of m ecemer? 
Have I been in the daily practice of recalling to 
mind my innumerable offences against > 
and improving the recollection of them, as an in- 
citement to ter watchfulness, circumspection, 


day, to those great concerns which jie between 


From the Christian Observer, for 1805. 
SUBJECT FOR SELF.-EXAMINATION. 
and self-denial ? 


Have I during the year that is past, regarded; Have J daily engaged in the work of self-exami- 
the favour and everlasting enjoyment of God as the | nation, and has that duty been faithfully and dili- 
great end of all my schemes, and have I laboured gently performed ? 

to maintain a constant reference to him, in all the Have I anxiously studied to reform what I found 
actions of my life? ’ to be amiss ; and has the discovery of my failures 
Have I, in pursuing that end, placed my whole | led me more deeply to repent of sin, more highly 
reliance on Jesus Christ, regarding his obedience, | to value the love of my crucified Redeemer ; more 
sacrifice, mediation, and intercession, as the only | im licitly to rely on his atoning merits for pardon 
ground on which I could hope to obtain the pardon os acceptance; and on the grace of the Holy 
of my sin, peace with God, the sanctifying influ- | Spirit, for victory over sin and advancement in 
ence of the Holy Spirit, or any other spiritual | holiness? | 
blessing ? SNe 9s ais Have I on the whole, been advancing in my 

Have I kept continually in mind the indispensa- spiritual course during the last year ? 

ble obligation I am under, to walk in the steps of 

Christ, and to be holy as he is holy, if I would | 
enter into Eleaven: and have I been constantly 
and earnestly engaged in prayer for his Holy 
Spirit, in the firm belief that by him alone, can I “I WILL THINK ABOUT IT.” 


be enabled to fulfil that obligation ? 

Have I been employed in cultivating an habitual 
sense of God’s presence, and of my accountableness | conversion, and conversion leads to God 
to him; of the shortness of time, and of my obliga-| “you will think about it! And is that all you 
it? will do? Had you mountains of gold or hills of 

as it been my study to appear well, not S0| silver, they would be lighter than vanity, when 
much in the sight of men, as in the sight of God?} } anced against the value of the soul. Its price 
And yp that ep — er 9 particularly on din is above rubies, whether it is measured by the cost 
guard against the love of human praise, OF dit! oF its redemption, the eternity of its duration, or 
tinction, and the fear of shame: desisting from my | jt, houndless capacities of pleasure or pain ’ 
purpose, when I perceived these to be my only| Faq you half a million at stake, and it were 
motives, and endeavouring: to overcome them, | doubtful whether you would gain or lose it, would 
when I perceived them to mix with such as were | voy do nothing but think about it! Or were you 

Have I been in the habit of considering love to 
zeal Borys highest life, there to behold uncreated glory, and sing the 

a8 it been my daily labour to improve in these | «new song,” would you do nothing more? You 

divine affections? And have J judged of my pro-| have more than a haif or a whole mill at stake 
gress in them, not by transient fervors of the mind, | 544 the probability is that you will lose all Neat 
but by my habitual temper, by my punctual per-| Week you may be a glorified spirit, or a spirit lost; 
formance of the self-denying duties of Christianity, | 514 a)j you will do is to think about it! 
by my cheerful acquiescence in all the dispensa- | Pejix’ did just so. He thought while Paul preach- 
tions of the Almighty, and by the love, the humili- | 69 he thoncht after he sent him away, and he 
ty, and the meekness which I have been enabled to| sinks still. O, could you hear him think—« How 
exercise to-all around me? have I hated instruction and despised reproof?” 
Can I say of myself that I have lived a life of | And so did the rich young man. Christ told him 
dependence on Christ, and of faith in his word ; | sel] what he ha vive the 
and that I have made that word the exclusive mea-|)ow him. But he thought of his pas —of his 
Has it been my particular study to restrain all He went 
wanderings of the mind in the public, and private} — 4n4q there was another oy man who thoucht. 
exercises of divine worship, and to guard also| ti. thoucht about his farmé: and: his f& ae 
of vanity and formality in wor-| pulling his small building 
shipping : f 

worldly conversation from my lips, and vain and | And he thought of his soul just enough to promise 
worldly thoughts from my mind on tue Lord’s| i+ what was not his own—just as satan promised 


From the Journal and Luminary. 


day ; and have [ taken delight in its appropriate Jesus. And God thought too. He thought to call 


duties? 


Have I been careful so to arrange m him a fool, and to demand his soul that very night. 


came And you will think about it! I know you will. 
nor any of my family, nor any one employed by dey While Gad col 


me, may experience any unnecessary hindrance to se ; : “se 
a regular attendance on the public worship of God, the consciences 


or be deprived of the time which is requisite for “ Mercy is found and peace is given !” 
Have I been particularly studious to guard | When? When disease has turned your cheek pale ; 
against the intrusion of impure thoughts; turning | dimmed the lustre of your eye; weakened if not 
away mine eyes from whatever might excite them, | destroyed your mind, and is fast cutting the cords 
shutting my ears against polluting conversation, | of life? : 
and restraining my tongue from every licentious| You will think about it! I know it. And I 
word ? | wish you to do it while thought may be of some 
Have I been vigilant in repressing equally every | avail. A convict on being removed from one 


| rising of covetous desire, and every tendency to | prison to another, was asked, how he liked hisnew 


improper expense, or the careless profusion of any | home. Not at all, was the reply. Are you not 
of the gifts of God? clothed and fed as well here? Yes, better. Is 
Have I regarded myself in the light merely of a | your labour harder? No, notsohard.” Are you not 
steward of the bounties of Providence; and have I | treated with kindness? Yes. Then why not like it? 
sought out proper objects with whom to share | Because I am allowed to speak to no one. I go to 
them? Remembering that to God I must give ac- | the table and sit and think. I go about my work 
count for the employment of all his gifts, let mej al] day to think. And at night the iron door shuts 
now inquire whether in the last year my heart! me in my solitary cell to think! think !! think!!! 
has devised and my hand has executed liberal | and I cannot endure it.” 
things? What proportion of my gains have I} Ah! he should have thought, before an iron 
given to God? Is it a sufficient proportion? Might | necessity compelled him so to dv. And so should 
it not have been enlarged by the abridgement of} you think seasonably, and act too. It will be sad 
vain and superfluous expenses ? os thinking in the prison of despair. 
Have the but especially the spiritual thie can't be. far: 
miseries of my fel ow creatures excited any serious Ah! think before thou die.” 
concern in my mind, or led me to join in plans for 


their relief? 
DEVOTION IN CHILDHOOD. 


Have I been careful to improve my time, that 
invaluable talent; redeeming it from unnecessary 
sleep, and from frivolous conversation and pur-| Christian parents hear their children say their 
suits; resisting every temptation to procrastina-/| prayers, but do not always teach them to pray. 
tion and sloth; applying myself with activity to| Children over six years of age may be taught the 
the business of the present day and hour ; and al- important duty of sacred prayer. As first impres- 
ways exercising self-denying attention to what is| sions never fade away, how interested should 
my proper work ? parents be to form an early habit of devotion in 
Have I kept truth inviolate in the smallest as} their offspring. This habit will not become a 
well as the greatest matters; even in cases where mere form. o one will long persevere in private 
my worldly interest or my worldly credit might | devotions from habit only. In Scotland it is not 
seem to be at stake ? 7 unfrequent for parents to ask their children regu- 
Have I conducted my worldly affairs with strict | larly if they have been by themselves,” meanin 
uprightness and fidelity, as in the sight of God ;| to make an extemporaneous praper. When doutk 
not concealing from others that which they ought | learn, by experience, the nature of prayer, they 
to know, or taking advantage in any degree of| will take a more lively interest in family and 
their ignorance and dependence ? - church devotions. 
Have I been careful to look up to God for his 
blessing on all my undertakings, avoiding ever 
pursuit, whether of pleasure or business, in which 
I could not freely implore him to prosper my way ? 
Have I cultivated a teachable spirit ? Have I 
been open to conviction, and been ready to receive 
reproof meekly and thankfully ! 
When engaged in dispute, have I been apt to in- 
dulge any superciliousness inlook and manner, any 
sourness of mind, any impatience of contradiction ? 
Or have I been in the habit of listening with pa- 
tience and kindness, to the arguments and reason- 
ings of others, however absurd and inappropriate 
they may have appeared to be? 
In my domestic relations especially, have I 
borne contradiction or dissent, with kindness and 
good humour? Or have I been apt to show impa- 
tience on any symptoms of difference in opinion ! 
Have I cherished a temper of benignity to all 
around me, carefully attending to the duty of 
Christian courtesy, to the outward expression of 
love and kindness; and avoiding every thing, whe- 
ther peevishness and ill-humour, or coldness and 
neglect, which might unnecessarily wound the 
feelings of others ? | 
Have J watched against all hastiness of spirit 
towards inferiors, and especially towards those 
who depend on me and need my help? And have 
I been ready cheerfully to listen to their represen- 
tations, and to show them all the kindness in my 
power, in consistence with my other duties? 
Have I allowed the ill conduct of others to les- 
sen my kindness or good will to them, or to irritate 
me to return evil for evil ? 
In reproving servants, have I been careful to 


From the Forget-Me-Not, for 1837. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esa. 


Morning of the Sabbath day! 
-O thou sweetest hour of prime! 
Dart a retrospective ray 
O’er the eastern hills of time; 
Daybreak let my spirit see, 
At the foot of Calvary. 


Joseph’s sepulchre is nigh ; 
Here the seal upon the stone; 
There the sentinel, with eye, 
Starlike fix’d on that alone; 
All around is calm and clear, | 
Life and Death keep Sabbath here. 


Bright and brighter, beam on beam, 
ow, like new-created light, 
From the rock-cleft, gleam by gleam, 
Shoots athwart the waning night; 
Till the splendour grows intense, 
Overpowering mortal sense. | 


Glory turns with me to gloom 
Sight, pulsation, thought depart, 
And the stone, rent from the tomb, 
Seems to fall upon my heart; 
With that shock the vision flies, 
Christ is risen—I may rise— 


Rise, like Him, as from this trance, 


By the resurrection’s power, 


Have I been apt to indulge passion and peevish- 
Jesus! save me in that hour! 


ness, towards my children? . Have I watched over } 


avoid harshness, and has my general conduct to- When the-trampet calls the just 
wards them, proved that I am really anxious to To the saints’ inheritance,- 
promote their everlasting interest ? From their dwelling in the dust— > 


lina, he found a report had gone forth, that some | parallel, and examine it? Does she require such 


of the principal men in the county had agreed, that 
if he came within their reach, they would appre- 
hend him as a spy ; for by his name he was judged 
to be a Frenchman, and this was in the time of the 
French war. Some of these le lived on the 
road he was.to travel the next day. His friends 
ufged him to take a different route ; but he replied 


sacrifices of our care as ambition, or such renunci-| them as one who must give an account of them to 
ations of our quiet, as pride ? 


like intemperance ! 
like gaming ? 
or abridge it like duelling? — 
more vigilance than suspicion, or half as many 


Does devotion mur-| God, being prevented neither by false tenderness} Sabbath morning ¥ hail to thee ; Oe 
der sleep like dissipation? Does she destroy health | nor indolence, from correcting their faults? =, | O thou sweetest hour of prime? 
Does she annihilate fortune} Have I exerted 'myself'as muchas I might have} From the foot of Calvary, 
Does she embitter life like discord | done in leading my children, my servants, and all} © _ Now to Zion’s top I'climb aR 
Does religion impose} over whom I have any influence, to God There my nsen Lord to nivet, 
Haye I beep punctual in devoting a part of every In his.temple, atyhis feet. 
| 


| 
| 
4 
1 
a 
| ‘ 
‘ 
| made this controversy the subject of study, une- Se with prayer, he prevailed on the parties to 
) quailed by afiy thing that has appeared in the pro-| eat and drink together, concluding the whole by f 
fk _ gress of this protracted discussion; and many of| singing a psalm. Indeed, after the rude people “I 
' the articles, unsurpassed by any thing on the same | had begun to hearken to his doctrine, and observe ; 
points, within the compass of controversial Theol- | his heavenly example, he obtained such influence j 
i ogy.-. The Repertory has also been the ready and | over them, as to become their counsellor and pat- | 
ih uniform champion of the polity of our church; as| tern in all things, so that this town of blows and 
A — from its numerous articles on the Episco-| animosities was presently converted into a scene of 4 
xt pal and Independant controversies. The reviews| peace. We cannot pass this unusual employment . 
fh of Cooke, Brittan, Onderdonk, Colton, Mitchell, | of a minister of the gospel without observing on 
i and indeed all of the dissertations on this topic, | the deep plans of Providence, which can turn even | 
f evince a mastery of thisisubject which we seldom | the experience obtained by transgression to the : 
rz meet with. r-719a | glory of God. How little did the youth think 
i. The Reviews of Stuart and Barnes on the Ro-| when, in rebellion against his father, and in the 
iby mans, Finney’s Sermons and Lectures, Miss Bee-| lovg of adventure, he united himself with marau- : 
7 cher’s Difficulties in religion, and numerous|ders on the Border, that he was there at a school 
| others, which might be mentioned, show that the | of training to undaunted coolness in the midst of 
Repertory has not been unmindful of one great | battles, that he might overcome the violent, and ; 
function of such a periodical—a judicious and | shed abroad, in the name of the Prince of Peace, 

| timely exposure of error, under the many and spe- | the spirit of peace. j 

_ ————————_ He was most diligent in labours, never preach- 4 
| Nor let it be supposed that this work is wholly | ing less than once every day ; and, having a strong : 

polemic in its spirit and tone; it has always con-| constitution, he was enabled to devote all the hours 

tained a due proportion of matter strictly practical | he required to prayer and study, without diminish- 

in its bearing, and suitable to the various tastes of|ing his time for exertion amongst his people. 

its readers. { know that some. friends of sound | “ But if his diligence was great,” says his biogra- . 

doctrine, and of the Editors of the Repertory, have | pher, “so it is doubted whether his sowing in pain- 

been greatly offended by the ground which this! fulness, or his harvest in success, was greatest; 4 

Ci periodical has assumed in relation to certain mat-| for if either his spiritual experience in seeking the ’ 
y ters of church policy ; and have consequently either | Lord, or his fruitfulness in converting souls be con- 
, withdrawn their patronage entirely, or made no ef- | sidered, they will be found unparalleled in Scot- 
forts to further its interests. Of the propriety of|land—and many years after Mr. Welsh’s death, j 

such a course I do not now speak; but I may say| Mr. David Dickson, at that time a flourishing 

that some of those who have found fault with| minister at Irvine, was frequently heard to say, d 

; this work, and upon this ground, have been more | when people talked to him of the success of his a 
indebted to its pages for their arguments in de-| ministry, ‘the gleaning grapes in Ayr, in Mr 
fence of the truth than to any other uninspired | Welsh’s time, were far above the vintage of Irvin¢ 
production. With the doctrines uniformly taught] in his own.’ Mr. Welsli’s preaching was spiritual 

in this work, all Calvinists in our own, and other | and searching, his utterance tender and moving. 3 
churches, whose opinions-are known to me, have | He did not much insist upon scholastic purposes, | 

' expressed their entire satisfaction; and the excel-| and made no show of his learning. One of his : 
and admiration even of those, whose sentiments| weeping, his mode of address was so agi <¥ 

id have been opposed and condemned by it. Sometimes before he went to preach he would 

: But sir, although the Biblical Repertory, has/| send for one or two of his elders, and tell them he | 
always maintained a high character for evangeli- | feared to go to the pulpit, because he found him- 

: cal piety, for talent and for orthodoxy, it is a fact, | self so deserted; he would desire them to pray, ; 
humiliating to our clerey and intelligent laity, that|and then would venture to the pulpit. These 
] it has-been suffered to languish for want of ade-| painful exercises, which were so calculated to ; 

quate support. Fora long time its editors receiv-| empty him of self, it was observed were ordinarily 

ed no remuneration for their disinterested labours, | followed with unusual assistance. He would re- 

and even now that the number of its subscribers | tire to the church of Ayr, which was at some dis- 4 

has been somewhat increased, its support is in no| tance from the town, and not find it an irksome 4 

degree proportionate to its deserts. ‘There should | solitude to pass the whole night there in prayer. 

, be as many thousand gubscribers, as there now are | His choice of this place does not seem to have ‘ 

a hundreds ; and why okinnt the list of subscribers} arisen from any superstition about its being a sa- | 

P be swelled toa size suitable to its high claims? | cred edifice ; but he thus obtained liberty to give | 

a If every minister who now subscribes, or who) full expression to his strong emotions, and prayed ; 

/ enght to subscribe tothis work, would exert his in-| not only in an audible, but often in a loud voice. E 

fluence among his elders, and other intelligent | His wife, who was an excellent woman, a daughter ; 

4 laity, of both sexes, the Biblical os sabe would | of John Knox, not unfrequently sought him in his 

: soon be placed upon the high footing which it de-| midnight watchings, and has found him lying on | 
serves. Every minister might, with little inconve- | the ground, and weeping and wrestling with the 

| nience, act as agent; and would be fully author-| Lord. On one of these occasions, when his wife ; | 
ized by the publisher to do so. found him overcharged with grief, he told her he 

. The Repertory is the only work of the kind,that| had that to press him which she had not,—the i q 

= . ean he:called Presbyterian ; and this circumstance, | souls of three thousand to answer for, while he | 

b added «the excellency of thé work, entitles’ it to| knew not how it was with many of them. And at 

a the eupport of all who. love the church, who take | another time when she found him alone, his spirit 

fs pleasure in her doctrines, her constitution, and her | almost overwhelmed with anguish and grief, upon q 
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regret that the 
continuation of the articles on Ecclesiastical Or- 
ganizations” by Presbyterian, was received 
It shall 


> 


readers will, 
that the intelligent author 
yehould have thought it proper to 
g@fimunications. We should judge from 

‘the style of hie. articles, that he was in no danger 
of being classed-with the prosy authors of inter- 
Lewetefrom: Eorope,” which fill our 
‘petiodieals, withoat adding much to our fund of 


ture time, to resume his sketches. 


“We hope he. may be induced, at 
some 


u 
< 


‘Tut publication of Dr. 
Porter's Letter to Dr. Beecher has awakened the 
wrath of the Editor of the Boston Recorder, who 


-sharges us with being “ guilty of a violation of | condition of the world, if all men were compelled 


confidence towards the venerable dead.” The 
charge ie intemperate and unjust. The Letter was 
placed at our disposal, with an assuranee that 
Dr. Porter had permitted one or more copies to be 
taken of it; this we regarded as a virtual publica- 
tion of it, and as indicative of -his willingness that 
others, besides the person to whom it was directed, 
might have access to it. We have clearly then 
been guilty of no violation of confidence. The 
publication at:this time was important to show, 
firet that there were some good and eminent men 
in New England, who abhorred the errors of the 
New Divinity as much as the Calvinists of our 
own Church; and second, that Dr. ‘Wilson in in- 
stituting process against Dr. Beecher had juts 


*  gause, and had ‘not been influenced as had been al- 


leged, by mere personal pique. 
¥? 
_. Wesrean Reserve.—A writer in the Connecti- 
eut Observer, gives a deplorable picture of the 
state of the so called Presbyterian Church in the 
Western Reserve. Out of 120 Churches, very 
few it would appear can sustain ministers without 
the aid of the Home Missionary Soeiety ; and out 
of 125-ministers, there are not more than 20, who 
have not within the last three years, changed their 
field of labour at least once. If in their frequent 
moves, they.would move out of the Presbyterian 
Charch, there would be less cause of complaint. 

STATEMENTS AND THEIR Proor.— We have more 
than once stated that by the force of votes derived 
from the western part of New York state, the ma- 


jority of the last Assembly was determined, and 


that those votes were in strict truth obtained from 
Congregationalists, and not from Presbyterians. 
It is the foreign influence in our Church that has 
disturbed her peace and destroyed her purity. 
all this we had ample proof, but we did not know 
antil recently, that this proof had. been presented 


in a compact and most upquestionable form, by the 


‘very authors of the evils of which we complained. 
The New York Evangelist. of November 21, 
1835, contains a letter addressed ‘To the mem- 
bers of the Congregational Churches in New 
England” from a “Committee of the Association 
of Western New York,’ which presents some im- 
portant facts corroborative of all our statements on 
this subject. 
Ist. We have said that the nominally Presbyte- 


rian Churches in Western New York, were of 


New England origin. This Letter admits ; 
_. In the section of the state where we reside, 
and where our assoeiation is located, nearly all the 
churches, whether Congregational or Presbyterian, 
have the same common origin, being almost entirely 
of New England extraction.” 

2d. We have said that although these churches 

were nominally Presbyterian, they continued in 
fatt to be Congregational Churches. The Letter 
proves this. 

“It is probably known to you that in the state 


of New York, particularly in the Western part of 


it, there has for a considerable time existed a 
large number of churches, composed almost exclu- 
sively of desceudants of the Pilgrims originally 
constituted by missionaries from ‘Connecticut and 
Massuchusetts a8 Congregational churches, and séi// 
retaining that form of church government, which in 
the general census of the Church, have been classed 
among Presbyterians, and in fact have been subject 

to their control.” 
3d. We have said that the change of these Con- 


. ational churches into Presbyterian ones, has 


‘not only been nominal, but was made without ex- 
amination, without principle, and as a mere matter 
ef convenience. This is corroborated by the 
*¢ The churches over which they settled, suppo- 
sing the difference between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians was merely nominal, at the instance 
of their pastors, became Presbyterian. The Rev. 
Mr. Spencer was invited to join the new Presby- 
“tery, and there being no other ecclesiastical body in 


this region with which he could unite, he consented 


to do it,” $c. 

4th. We have said that these nominally Pres- 
byterisn churches, were wholly ignorant of the 
constitution of the Presbyterian Church, and were 
in the constant habit of violating its fundamental 
principles. So also says this Letter. | 

‘The consequence was, that nearly all the 
churches of this region became flominally connected 
with Presbytery—and there being in fact in these 
churches no Presbyterians, and none who understood 
In nine cases out of 
ten, there were no standing committees, and the 
only difference between their then situation and 
their previous one, was the fact that one of the 
brethren, aecastonally went up as a delegate to Pres- 
bytery, who was regularly returned on their minutes 
an Elder! ! 

. Sth. We have eaid, that many of the Congrega- 
tionalists who have nominally become Presbyteri- 
ans, have made the change for the express purpose 
of epbverting the orthodoxy of our Church. This 
also is confirmed by the honest diselogures of this 
Letter, 

_ “Many with the view. of strengthening what 
they believed to be the liberal party in the Presby- 
terian Church, became Presbyterians ! 


: Such is the origin, such the ‘Constitution, such neither case have I hastened their doom. Sin has : 
the principle of the falsely called Presbyterian | been‘ the great destroyer—the vices of men have 


ehorches in Western New York.’ These ar; fie, eattered desolation over the fair face of creation. 


> 


hatches which ‘eead up such sb over-pofergg | Th 
Aasombly ;..it sree from |b 
Barhes’ | these once mighty cities whose* memorial has 


‘become Presbyterians on 


Of 


A 


of their churches as ruling 


that of strengthening. the “liberal,” that is the, 
New-school party.* The response from true Pres- 
byterians mist®e—LET THERE BE A SEPARA- 


pai Erirapus.—Most men entertain a strong desire 
to be remembered when they have retired from the 


Stage of life, and for all that we can see, the desire, 


instead of being repressed, should, under proper, re- 
strictions, he encouraged, _ With many it becomes 
an energetic principle of action, and an incentive 
to virtuous deéds. They wish that the fragrance 
of a good name may survive the desolating work 
of death. Few, we presume, covet the posthumous 
distinction of having been the pests of society, or 
desire to be known to posterity for their skill in 
great sinning ; on the contrary, if they are con-. 
scious that they -have merited the execrations of 
their cotemporaries, they are willing to drop into 
the grave, forgetful and forgotten. The desire to 
be remembered after death is therefore so far vir- 
tuous, that itis seldom strongly indulged by the 
vicious, except in reference to such of their actions 
as they imagine will reflect credit on their earthly 
career. It would be well, therefore, for the moral 


to realize, that the remembrance of their virtuous 
deeds would be cherished by the good, while their 
vices and irregularities would be remembered only 
to be execrated and held up as beacons to admon- 
ish the unwary. 

The desire to which we have referred, has from 
time immemorial, accepted the adventitious aid of 
monumental inscriptions, and there are but few 
who do not wish the spot in which their ashes re- 
pose, to be distinguished by some memorial. The 
man of wealth has his place of interment marked 
by the costly tomb surmounted by the statue or 
the urn; while the chiselled inscription, if we 
could but believe it, celebrates the virtives of a de- 
parted demi-god ; and the graves of the poor will 
be pointed out to the eye of the observer, by the 
marble coloured board with a Sacred to the Memory. 
It is to be regretted that this mode of celebrating 
the defunct should have been so sadly perverted as 
to render us almost universally distrustful of monu- 
mental information. Itis strange that falsehood 
should be so very commonly the companion of the 
| grave ; but the affection of survivors is so tenderly 
awakened in performing the last offices for the 
dead, that it almost irresistibly shoots beyond the 
boundaries of truth. ‘Those who were but men, 
and very peccable men, while living, become in 


an apotheosis when dead. Sometimes, however, 


| the.truth is told, but this is generally the case, 
when the language of commendation is but spa- 


ringly employed. We have often in our solitary 
musings in the grave yard, imagined the characters, 


lently sleeping at our feet. 
in their day ! 


How busy were they 


them, 


to life or death eternal. 
tal inscriptions. 


preach affectingly and loudly to the living. 


towers and her pensile gardens ? 


death in unknown and unmarked graves! 


stroyer.”” 


mild aspect who thus accosted him: 3 
* Traveller, 1 am Time, whom thou hast called 
the mighty destroyer, and to whose ruthless sway 


which is here spread out to the view. In this 
charge thou hast wronged me. Mortals have 
mistaken my character and office. 
pictorial representations, I am always exhibited as 
wielding a scythe, as if my only purpose was to 
mark my way with havoc. But behold me! al- 
though aged, my step has the elasticity of youth ; 
my hands grasp no instrument of destruction; my 
countenance expresses no fierce and cruel passions. 
‘Deeds of devastation are wrongfully attributed to 
me, and here I appear to vindicate my name. 
Since this beautiful world sprung from chaos, I 
have lent my aid to perpetuate its beauty and to 
impart happiness to its inhabitants. My reign has 
been mild and preservative. I have marked the 
course of the sun, the moon and the stars, and 
during the thousands of years in which they have 
rolled in the mighty expanse, I have diminished 
nought of their lustre—they shine as brightly 
and as sweetly, they move on their course as 
harmoniously as they did when the world was in 
its infancy. 
stand as proudly and as permanently as they did 
when they uprose at the command of their mighty 
Creator. Contemplate the ocean in its ceaseless 
ebb and flow, I have not diminished its mighty 


are corroded by my touch, and the beauty and Jife 
of man flee before my approach. Even in this 
you wrong me. I have witnessed the rise and fal] 


ie! not lnéarly*perished, have not been strewn by my hand, 


e 


the excited affection of afflicted friends, worthy of 


and the griefs, and joys, of those who were so si- 


They walked the crowded streets ; 
they haunted the marts of business, or the resorts 
of pleasure and fashion; they laughed, jeated, and 
wept; they tasted the endearments of domestic 
happiness, or sorrowed over a home without a joy ; 
they were religious or impious; they hoped in 
God, or lived indifferent ; they sickened, died, and 
«+ dust to dust concludes the noblest song.”? They 
have stepped into the grave; thus far we can trace 
t to what scenes their next step has led 
them, we need not inquire—we but know it was 
Here the reveller is 
silenced ; here the intemperate has laid aside his 
eups; here the sensualist is cut off from his carnal 
pursuits ; here the righteous rests from his labours. 
But little of all this is learned from the monumen- 
‘The dates of birth and death— 
a cautious or fulsome panegyric—a text of Scrip- 
ture, are all that we can find. The true characters 
of the deceased thus inscribed, would make the 
grave yard a place of profitable resort—it would 


An Apotocue.—A traveller contemplating the 
ruins of Babylon stood with folded arms, and 
amidst the surrounding stillness, thus expressed 
the thoughts which the scene inspired ;—** Where, 
oh where is Babylon the great, with her impreg- 
nable walls and her gates of brass, her frowning 
Where are her 
luxurious palaces and her crowded thoroughfares ? 
The stillness of death has succeeded to the active 
bustle and joyous hilarity of her multitudinous 
population—scarcely a trace of her former magnifi- 
cence remains, and her hundreds of thousands of 
inhabitants have long been sleeping the sleep of 


Here 
thou hast been busy, O Time, thou mighty de- 


The traveller having finished his soliloquy, 
there appeared before him a venerable person of 


thou hast attributed the melancholy desolation | 


In their 


but by the-hands of arthly condiierors, who have 
trod@én @éwn in_ their march ‘of conquest, the 


conflicts of men, and in the execution of the just 
judgments of God. And of the millions who have 
once lived, but have long since departed, few com- 
paratively, have been dismissed from life by my 
mandate. Most diseases derive their origin or 
their virulence from human vice or folly, and wars 
resulting from the lusts of men swell the lists of 
the dead. Many a furrow is marked on the brow 
of man, which is attributed to Time, in which 
Time has had no agency ; and many totter to the 
grave who go there prematurely, and not by the 
weight of years. Men once lived nearly a thou- 
sand years, and now they seldom fulfil three score 
years and ten. It is not because I am now more 
emphatically a destroyer, but because their sins 
and follies have curtailed the term of their ex- 
istence. Even the works of men in ancient days 
might have. still. stood to be gazed upon, if no 
other influence than mine had been exerted. The 
stones of Jerusalem’s Temple are no longer recog- 
nized, but they might still have occupied their 
place in the glorious structure, had not God other- 
wise decreed in punishment of man’s sin. Look 


the lofty and strong monuments of former ages; I 
have merely effaced the names of their vain 
glorious builders. Traveller, 1 am not a mighty 
destroyer. Iam the friend of man; I afford him 
precious opportunities; I mitigate his severest 
woes; I afford him seed time and harvest, summer 
and winter in agreeable vicisitude ; Jet him be virtu- 
ous; let him perfectly obey the high behests of 
God his Maker and Redeemer, and then it will no 
longer be said, I mar his works.’? ‘The venerable 
personage disappeared when he had thus spoken, 
and the traveller mentally acknowledging the jus- 
tice of his vindication, pursued his travels, to 
mark with greater discrimination, the wide spread 
desolations which had been brought on the world 
by human crime. 
| 

Bisiicat Repertrory.—We have had an oppor- 
tunity of glancing hastily at a portion of the printed 
sheets of the January number of this valuable pe- 
riodical. It displays the usual ability, and well 
sustains the character of the work. ‘The last arti- 
cle will be particularly opportune. The patronage 
of the Repertory, we are happy to say, is increas- 
ing. See an article on our first page recommend- 
ing this work. ‘The following is the table of 
cuntents of the forthcoming number. 


Art. I. Protestantism, a clear and forcible articl¢, un- 
derstood to be from the pen of a distinguished layman. 

Art. II. The life of John Calvin, the great Reformer, 

__ by Paul Henry, pastor of the French Church at Ber- 

~ Tin; Vol. I. 1835. 2 Joannis Calvini, Theod. Bezae, 
Henrici IV. Regis, aliorumque illius aevi hominum 
Literae quxedam nondum editae. In memoriam 
sacrorum Genevensium ante tria saecula emendato- 
rum ex autographis in Bibliotheca Ducali Gothana, 
edidit Car. Gottl. Bretschneider, Th. et. Ph. D. etc. 
Lipsiae, 1835, 8vo. pp. 225. 

Art. III. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, including the Biblical Chaldee, transla- 
ted from the Latin of William Gesenius, Doct. and 
Prof. of Theology in the University of Halle, Wit- 
temberg, by Edward Robinson, D. ))., late Prof. Ex- 
traord. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover, Bos- 
ton, 1836, pp. 1092. 8vo. 

Art. IV. A plea for Voluntary Societies, and a Defence 
of the decisions of the General Assembly of 1836, 
against the strictures of the Princeton Reviewers, 
and others; by a member of the Assembly; New 
York, John S. Taylor, 1837, pp. 187. 


The number we learn will be published about 
the 15th inst. 
For the Presbyterian. 
PREVALENCE OF FALSE DOCTRINE. 


“ The time will come when they will not endure 
sound doctrine.” 2 Tim. iv. 3. This is the testi- 
mony of the aged Paul just before his martyrdom 
at Rome; and whatever fulfilment this prediction 
has had in times past, and whatever it may have in 
time to come, it most certainly, Mr. Editor, has its 
accomplishment in our days. Do you say, we doubt 
it not, else what have we, of the Presbyterian, been 
contending about these many years, against all 
manner of false opinions, and labouring under all 
sorts of abuse? It is well you do not doubt it—it 
is well God has raised up some to lift up their 
voices against the corruptions in our Church—still 


remembrance. 

I say, then, the time has come—has fearfully 
come, when men in the Presbyterian Churcn (to 
say nothing of other churches) will not endure 
sound doctrine. Let him who doubts this, stand up 
in almost any of our churches in Western New 
York, (nor is this district worse than many others) 
and preach the doctrine of original sin, as Paul 
preached it 1800 years ago, and his doubts will 
vanish instantly. O, could this apostle again visit 
earth, and see what wretched destructive work 
many make of the Gospel—and of those writings 
in particular, which God by him left for the in- 
struction of the Church, would he not be utterly 
amazed ? 
Barnes’s comments in the first chapter of his epis- 
tle to the Romans? Think! We know what 
he would think, and say too. Hear what he says, 
in another case—“ though we or an angel from 
heaven preach any other Gospel unto you, than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” Again, “I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you.” This holy zeal and indig- 
nation of the apostle was not without just cause. 
The-Galatians, who once so loved the truth, that 
they eagerly embraced it, at any sacrifice, were 
now in danger of losing their souls, through the 
corrupt instructions of false teachers. And many 
such teachers are now troubling our churches. 
Men who have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge—men, zealous of the law, in such a 
sense, as quite to overthrow the whole grace of 
Christ in the Gospel—“ understanding neither what 
they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 

In one word, Pau)’s doctrine, or rather, the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost, as taught in the first chap- 
ter of Romans, concerning man’s fall and total 
ruin in Adam, is now hardly received by some, 
and every where spoken against by others—while 
few, (too few, alas!) even of the orthodox, give it 
due prominence in their preaching. It is a good 
rule when any particular fundamental article of 
our faith is in danger, to give that article particular 
consideration, a engage zealously in its de- 
fence. Why then is so little said in our ordinary 
preaching, of the doctrine in question? Nay, many 
mention it only in a way of ridicule and derision. 


them please themselves with their own fancies 
while they can, it is the denial], in some form or 
other of the doctrine of original sin, which has 
troubled the Church from the beginning. And it 
is the denial of this doctrine which is at the bottom 


is this denial, which if God prevent not, will prove 
her final ruin. But blessed be God, we have his 
assurance, that the “ gates of hell” shall not finally 
prevail against his elect, therefore, let all who love 


of empires, and have seen countless generations of | the truth lift up their voices like trumpets, de- 


er men will hear or whether the 


time, preaching “repéntance towards God and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ," pointing 


¥ 


HE PRESBYTERIAN. 


palaces of the rich and the hovels of the poor-| 44am all die even so in Christ. shall all be made 


at the Pyramids of Egypt; there they still stand, 5 


it may not be amiss to stir up the mind by way of 


For instance, what would Paul think of 


that “as in 


opinion, only I cannotthink the orthodox will haye 
sound peace, and good consciences till a separation 
is made from those who have so long 
them. May the Lord Jesus Christ not leave his 
heritage to he give wisdom and 

race to the Fathers and Brethren in Israel in 
this time of Jacob’s trouble, to guide our Church in 
the path of duty. I hope a day of fasting and prayer 
will be appointed with special reference to the 
present state of our Church. The idea of a Con- |. 
vention, I think, is a good one. But in all our 
ways let us acknowledge God, and depend on his 
arm alone for deliverance. R. 

For the Presbyterian. 


RELIGIOUS FAIRS. 


Among the many things that indicate a spirit in 
the Church that inclines to human devices, and a 
rejection of the ways of God, it may not be im- 
proper to turn the attention of Christians to the 
system of raising money for religious purposes, 
called “ Fairs,” which haye become very fashiona- 
ble in some portions of the Church. 

There are many who look with suspicion on this 
mode of raising money for the promotion of religion, 
who would not willingly be thought opposed to 
converting as great an amount of this world’s 
oods to spread the gospel and sustain its institu- 
tions in all lands, as could possibly be done by 
proper means; but to whom it seems too much 
like doing evil that good may come, to resort to 
means that are very common, to accomplish this 
end. 

It appears to be a maxim with many, that it is 
of little consequence how money is procured for 
pious purposes, if so be it is procured ; or, in other 
words, that the end justifies the means. But I 
hope the day is not very remote, when we shall all 
be contented to wait until the truth of God, faith- 
fully dispensed, shal] cease to produce its legiti- 
mate effect, before we resort to objectionable 
means. 

The friends of this mode of promoting piety, 
may, when large sums are raised, congratulate the 
church on account of the friendly feeling that 
seems to exist towards religion among the people 
at large who attend these “ Fairs,” many of whom 
are often not professors of religion, and who are 
doubtless attracted thither, because it happens to 
be fashionable. 

But the time will come, perhaps in our day, 
when all delusion on this subject will be at an 
end; when religion wiil be abandoned by the world 
to its own resources; and the sooner Christians 
take this matter into serious consideration, the bet- 
ter it will be. 

So long as Christians rest on the devices of the 
world to promote the cause of God, they will be 
apt to forget how much the prayer of the believer, 
in humble life will avail; that the church on earth 
is under obligation to her genuine members, (even 
the poor in this worlds goods,) under God for her 
greatest prosperity. 

When this system was in its origin, the means 
that were made use of were not so objectionable 
as they have become at the present period. But 
year alter year, new scheines have been resorted 
to, more and more contrary tothe spirit of religion, 
until some which might be mentioned, are, to say 
the least, of very doubtful morality. 

No means should be made use of to promote the 
cause of piety, that will not bear examination by 
the light of truth; none should be used, to excite 
an interest in the minds of men, in favour of reli- 
gion, at the expense of religious principle. Profes- 
sors should not tolerate that in practice to promote 
their cause, which the Bible condemns in pre- 


cept. 

7 ft is not difficult to discover by the operation of 
this scheme to promote piety, that it is dangerous 
to adopt the devices of the world; that pure inten- 
tions may thereby be productive of very ag 
cunsequences.. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GUTZLAFF’S “LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR” IN 
JAPANESE. 


It is known that the 25,000,000 of Japan are by 
the laws of the empire rendered peculiarly inac- 
cessible to Christianity. Popery once gained a 
wide spread among them, but in political revolu- 
tions its enemies obtained the ascendency, the mis- 
sionaries were put to death or expelled, and severe 
restrictions laid against the introduction of the 
Christian religion in any form. In these circum- 
stances almost nothing has been done fur Japan, 
either by the living missionary or the press; but 
by the providence of God some advances have been 
made, and one Christian Japanese Tract has now 
been prepared. | 

It isstated, that while the Rev. Mr. Medhurst was 
residing at Batavia, a Dutch ship put in there, 
having on board a gentleman who had collected 
Japanese books, of which Mr. Medhurst obtained 
the use for three months. Mr. M. immediately 
emp'oyed Chinese copyists, and thus possessed 
himself of dictionaries in the Chinese, Dutch, and 
Javanese languages, from which he formed his Ja- 
panese vocabulary mentioned below. 

The circumstances which led Mr. Gutzlaff to 
the preparation of the * Life of the Saviour” in Ja- 
panese are best detailed by himself in the following 
letter, addressed to the American Tract Society, 
and accompanied by the original draft of the Tract, 
consisting of 94 pages (large octavo) or 47 leaves 
in the Chinese mode of printing, with a request that 
an edition may be lithographed in this country, 
and sent for his use. Soh 


LETTER OF REV. MR. GUTZLAFF. 


Macoa, May 16, 1836. 


The Lord in his goodness brought three Japa- 
nese under my roof. - They had lost in 1831 both 
the mast and rudder of their vessel, and were dri- 
ven on our coast, where the vessel was wrecked 
near the Columbia river, and only three survived 
out of fourteen. ‘Though twice on the eve of em- 
barkation for Japan, I have always been prevented 
from going to that country. As however these 
people, after many adventures, were finally en- 
trusted to my care, I thought it a sacred duty to 
acquire from them their language, in which they 
are well versed. After a great deal of trouble I 
could make myself understood ; and I began now 
to instruct them in the way of eternal life, assisted 
by some works upon that language. By degrees 
(some of them understanding a little English) they 
caught hold of my ideas and rendered them into 
good Japanese. Thus we have gone on several 
months, from morning to evening, until [ resolved 
upon writing for our mutual instruction the lead- 
ing doctrines of our faith, viz. Redemption by the 
blood of Christ. In this they took great interest, 
and did their utmost to render me every assistance 
in the language; and in this manner the accom- 
panying ‘T'ract was completed. It contains the 
birth, life, and death, resurrection and ascension of 
our Saviour, some parts of the Acts, in the 
most simple langyage, and will be understood by 
the common people, since we have been incessant 


Look at the everlasting hills; they | But be men’s opinions what they may, and let | in our endeavours\to follow the genius of the lan- 


guage, consulted 
a native dictionary, 
assistance. 


an English vocabulary and 
and also prayed for heavenly 


strength, and salvation through his name is also 


resources. But the works of man you will say ofall the present difficulties of our Church—and it | promised to this remote people. I send you the 


copy, that you may neatly lithograph it, which I 
should have done here, if there cal only been an 
opportunity. Chinese books are understood in that 
country by the higher classes; but for the use of 
the common people, they must be paraphrased in 


exceedingly imperfect, the bles- 
sing upon it. When our mission’’ship is visiting 


directly to the “ Jambof God who taketh away the the. shores of that interesting country, we may away under their baneful influence. 


send you the copy, and if you have no Chinese pa- 
per, use thin, white American. | trust a neat 
transcriber can accurately transfer it to the stone ; é 
the diametrical signs along the letters require very | when will Jaffa, Corunna, and Waterloo, be named 
great accuracy, and I have, therefore, for his | without tears of anguish and vows of retribution ! 
Earth | can never forget, Man can never forget 
them, 


. «“Temeraire en ses veux, sage en aes artifices, 
1.:John the Baptist; 2. Mary; 3. Joseph; 4. |“ Brillant par ses vertus, et meme par ses vices ; 


guidance, transmitted a syHaba 
Contents of the Japanese Tract, “ Life of the Sa- 
troubled 


Jesus chooses his yi ig 16. Jesus teaches the 


m 
Fthe worla”<to him: by have of scattering it‘amonget 
or w imsDY “whose “r ve many o tgnities of scatterin 
ness” free came-gpog all men the people. Se to lithograph it in the form I 
cation of life.” us will it appear, 


ry. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS.—No VI. 
Belgium— Waterloo—Antwerp. 
“When will Jena, Jerona, and Austerlitz— 


Charles Philips. 


Nativity of Jesus the Saviour; 5. His flight; 6. | “ Connaissant le peril, et ne redoutant rien ; 


The preaching of John; 7. John 
great doctrine about Jesus; 8. John’s imprison- 
ment and decapitation; 9. Jesus raises the dead ; 
10. Jesus Opens the eyes of the blind; 11. Jesus 
feeds the muXtitudes; 12. Jesus drives out devils; 
13. Jesus preaches; 14. Jesus heals the sick ; 15. 


doctrine of regenerativg; 17. Jesus teaches to love 
our neighbour as ourselves ; 18. Jesus teaches to 
honour our parents; 19. To taxes to Govern- 
ment; 20. Jesus exhortations; 21. Jesus, teaches 
the forgiveness of sins; 22. Jesus explains the na- 
ture of the kingdom of heaven; 28. Transfigura- 
tion of Jesus; 24. Jesus repairs to the. capital, his 
parables and teaching; 25. Jesus prays for his dis- 
ciples; 26. Jesus suffers and is crucified; 27. 
Jesus rises again; 28. Jesus ascends to heaven; 
29. Theoutpouring ofthe Holy Spirit ; 30. The dis- 
ciples perfornt miracles and preacb; 31. The doc- 
trines of Jesus—Men are sinners—God gave his 
only begotten Son for the Sins of the world—Our 
obligations to believe in him; 32. A prayer for the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, to understand the 
word of eternal life and believe in the Saviour. 
The whole is written to prove that Christ, the 
eternal Son of the Father, came to save those who 
are lost. The chapter upon the sufferings of the 
Saviour is longer than any other, for the heart 
must be moved by contemplating his dying love. 
The title, preface and the various chapters are 
written in Chinese character, in accordance with 
the Japanese way of writing their books. Though 
the Tract is very imperfect, the Japanese readers 
will certainly be able to learn from the perusal, 
that ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him. 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Great care will be required to transfer it neatly 
and without any error to the stone. The more 
elegantly it is struck off, with more zest the 
Japanese, who greatly admire things superior to 
their own, will read it. | 

(Signed,) 
A specimen page has already been lithographed, 
and confidence is entertained that the Tract can 
be thus neatly and accurately printed in this coun- 


try. 


For the Presbyterian 


MARK THEM WHICH CAUSE DIVISIONS AND 
OFFENCES, AND AVOID THEM.—KRom. xvi. 17. 


In the progress of the unhappy controversy 
which afflicts our church, the adherents of her 
standards have heard the loud outcry from various 
quarters, “ beware of schism.” We have been re- 
buked in no measured terms as the bigoted parti- 
sans of a lifeless orthodoxy, as enemies of free in- 
quiry, as behind the spirit of the age, &c. &c. It 
is needless to say, that the terms of reproach and 
the sentiments too, which have been employed by 
our opponents, are often the very same which have 
long been current in the camp of the church’s 
avowed enemies. When to this ominous mark we 
add some others equally so, we are compelled to 
the conclusion, that “the spirit of error” has in- 
flicted a deep delusion upon those brethren. If 
this has proceeded so far in relation to their own 
solemn vows, as it notoriously has, why may we 
not trace it a little further, and deem them serious 
in believing us to be the guilty cause of existing 
troubles? It may be they are sincere in this opin- 
ion: “The heart is deceitful above all things.” 
Still that judgment is as far from justice and 
charity, as their cherished theology is from God’s 
unsophisticated word. 

As union is a sacred attribute of the Church of 
Christ, and of vast importance to her enlargement 
in the earth, the Scriptures are plain and pointed 
against such as “cause divisions.” The text at 
the head of this article contains a word for divi- 
sions, which occurs only in two other places of 
the New Testament. 1 Cor. iii.3. “For whereas 
there is envy and strife and divisions among you, 
are you not carnal?” In Gal. v. 20. where it is 
translated ‘ seditions,” it is classed with its parent 
“ heresies,”’ and many crimes under the general 
appellation “ works of the flesh.” The term is 
Avyosractat, compounded according to Schleus- 
ner, of Acya separatim, divistm, oracce statio, and 
signifies a moving off to different sides as factions 
or parties do. In its application to Christian com- 
munities, it must be received in its most general 
sense “divisions,” by whatever means produced. 
And if so, those who cause divisions in the church 
of God, under whatever pretence, are severely cen- 
sured in His word. They are responsible to Him 
for the consequences as well as for the motives of 
their conduct. Now in the case of our afflicted 
portion of the Lord’s heritage, where does this cen- 
sure fall? Where lies the guilt of causing ‘this 
great division of feeling and of action? Beyond all 
question there is great guilt somewhere. And it 
must rest with the actual originators of the divi- 
sion. And who are they? They are the men who 
have introduced by the pulpit and the press, doc- 
trines and opinions irreconcileable with the stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian. church. They have pa- 
tronized publications which a very large portion of 
the church solemnly condemn, as..containing radi- 
cal errors in doctrine. They have under the go- 
lemn sanction of a rag engagement, and by a 
deliberate vote, publicly refused to condemn a ca- 
talogue of heretical sentiments, some of which in- 
volve gross Pelagianism. They have set their 
seal consequently, by implication, upon those errors, 
and they have brought in a principle in relation to 
ordination vows, which opens the door to every 
thing short of rank and gross Socinianism. Much 
more to the same effect and from the same quarter 
might be truly adduced. | 

During the gradual progress of these innoya- 
tions, much alarm was felt by the sincere and cor- 
dial friends of our Confession. And our enemies 
themselves being judges, greet forbearance was 
exercised, and so long as our citadel was untouch- 
ed, so long as our standards were not openly at- 
tacked, we endured evils which were thought more 
tolerable than loud controversy. At length the 
outworks being disposed of, an attack was made 
both upon the doctrines and government of the 
church. It has been for years resisted, and that 
resistance has been branded with the reproach of 
schism. With what degree of justice every un- 
prejudiced mind must see.. No: we charge the 
whole guilt of those troubles upon those who 
have corrupted the truth of God and disturbed the 
order of his house. Upon those men, as we shall 
answer it at the great day, we believe this heavy 
charge lies. Let them see to it. We know how 
much has been urged, with a view to fix the blame 
of those great evils upon the friends of the Presby- 
terian Confession. Our bigotry, our intolerance, 
our arrogant claims, our straining at the gnat. 
And our brethren, alas for them, have so far for- 
gotten the inviolable sacredness of Jehovah’s truth, 
as to take up the unworthy taunt of the enemy, 
and revile our orthodoxy ! . 

Are these things so. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that the authors of the existing division 
ought to be marked and avoided, by every real 
lover of our Zion. Let those ministers, elders, and 


one soul. Of this large (by far the largest) portion 
of the church, let all who have by circumstances, 
connexions, or fair speeches, been drawn into the 
ranks of opposition. pause and think before the fina 
step is taken. A crisis approaches that will sever! 
many ties; and it ought to be felt, that divine truth 
is a bond infinitely more dear to a believer, than 


men pass from the stage of human life, but in | Claring the whole counsel of God, and that whe-| their own language and syllabary. I chose the| any prefeyénce or affection that can arise from the 

will forbear, | Kataxana syllabary in preference to the two others, | circumstances in which an individual is placed. Let 
et them not fear to teach and preach that “ by one | it being much plainer and less subject to misinter-| it be well remembered that error and latitudina- 
man sin entered into the world and death by sin, | pretation. Mr. Medhurst’s vocabulary has greatly | rianism are essentially devious in their nature, and 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have | assisted me, in making some progress in the lan-| prone to wander. 


The progress of error hae al- 


ousanis who have fallen on that battle field, | sinned.” And that “ by the offence of one, judgment | guage, and another work in forming the grammati-| ways been from bad to worse. It requires only an 

not fallen by my had; the scattéred ruins of | ©2@™¢ upon all men to condemnation.” At the same | cal rules, It is the first of this kind, and though | acquaintance with the past to foresee that not many 

years will elapse before the New School will either 

purge out its characteristic wither 
UsTOS, 


ulgates the |“ Hereux Guerrier, grand Prince, et mauvais 


Citoyen ! Voltaire. 


Belgium has not in Europe, and especially in 


France the reputation of a nation poetic or spirit- 
uelle.. Constant dependance upon other nations 
has done much to retard distinctive development, 
and to deaden her character. 
have elapsed since her revolution, and still, al- 
though countenanced b 
she exists in fear. 
great predominance throughout the land, and its 
influence upon a people whose character partakes 


Hardly six years 


powerful governments, 
The French language has 


largely of the German* cannot but be depressive to 


originality. 


hen in 1814—15 the congress of Vienna 
united into one political body Holland and Bel- 


gium, it could not well have been expected that 


two nations whose language, religion, manners 
and interests were widely different should rea- 
dily amalgamate, or that they would long remain 
under the same yoke. That four millions of Ro- 
man Catholics needing a government which 
should devote its attention to agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, and more than two mil- 
lions of Calvinists with the confirmed spirit of 
commerce and a language ee to the Bel- 
gians, should remain united under one government 
—one constitution, one code, one executive—was 
a problem which Metternich, Nesselrode, Castle- 
reagh, and Hardenbergh, when they proposed it, 
could hardly have supposed solvible. The result 
is well known. . 
Governmental measures which were thankfully 
recognised in the northern Netherlands met with 
acrimonious opposition in those of the south. 
Interests clashed—and men began to talk of sepa- 
ration. Belgium called and reiteratedly 
for her rights, and for such a modification of mea- 
sures affecting their joint interests as she had 
been led to expect; but some of her boldest advo- 
cates were forced to flee and high words of scorn 
were heard, that the discontented hound must be 
muzzled aud flogged. 

There is a multitude of cases, both in civil and 


most directly and efficiently promoted by a certain 
degree of separation. Had even no contrariety in 
interests existed between the two Netherlands, 
yet when brought into such contact as is the ne- 
cessary result of political union, the difference in 
their language, habits, character, and religion 
would have been sufficient to excite and maintain 
bitterness. Yet it may fairly be doubted whether 
such causes would have been sufficient, in the pre- 
sent century, to produce a general revolution. 
When however the temporal imterest of a large 
portion of the community is touched—when the 
actual administration, whether it be called repub- 
lic, kingdom, or empire, is felt to be personally op- 
pressive, then, if ever, will the people rise in 
determined revolution, not so much to gain that 
which their judgment tells them is right, as to es- 
cape from what they feel to be individual priva- 


ons. | 

The news of the French revolution of 1830, and 
the performance in the Opera house of the Mute 
of Portici, lighted into flame the fire which had 
long smouldered in Brussels. The extension and 
the phases of this revolution are well known, as 
well as the fruitless attempts of the Prince of 
Orange to undertake the government of Belgium 
as distinct from Holland. On the twenty-first of 
July 1831, Leopold, the second prince upon whom 
the choice of the representatives had fallen, ap- 
proved and confirmed by a protocol of the London 
conference, swore in open air, according to ancient 
custom, fealty to the Belgian people and consti- 
tution: and in August of 1832 he assured to them 
the support of France as well as that of England 
by marriage with Louise, daughter of Louis Philip. 

The interest which Belgium possessed as a sepa- 
rate nation lies therefore more in hope than in 
history. Her name will however be. forever 
broadly marked in the annals of the world: for it 
is here that the memorable battle field presents the 
last scene in the bloody drama of Europe—and 
here the lion of Nassau looks proudly over the 
field where he of the untrembling eye, the unfal- 
tering heart, the unwavering hand, trembled, fal- 
tered, wavered, and fled. Were Belgium an 
entire desert, yet the land in which lie the plains 
of Waterloo must bloom forever in the memory 
of him who detests bloody and insatiable ambition. 

I arrived at Brussels a few days before the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo; and having 
been introduced to an English lady, a near relation 
of one who had distinguished himself on that criti- 
cal day, we proceeded to look upon the field where 
the destinies of nations had been decided. As we 
were leaving the village of Waterloo whence Wel- 
lington dated his despatches after the victory, and 
where some of the brave warriors of that day he 
buried, and approached Mount St. Jean, the actual 
seat of the battle, I could not refrain from gazing 
upon the conflicting emotions pourtrayed on the 
countenance of my fair fellow traveller. When 
she spoke of the virtues ef the dear deceased, her 
cheek grew pale and her voice tremulous: but 
when I turned her thoughts to the glory of the 
British name, and pointed to the field where a: de- 
cision so important to the world was made, her eye 
brightened, her voice grew clear; and woman’s 
pride and the spirit of a heroine beamed in her no- 
ble features. 

We stood for a while on the gentle heights 
where the British and Belgian forces had rested, 
and descended the slope which separated the hos- 
tile armies; pausing for a moment where a monu- 
ment marks the fall of the brave Picton. We came 
down from the mount whence the Lion looks 
sternly toward France, and crossing the spot where 
the last attack, by the imperial guards under the 
dauntless Ney, had been repulsed with fearful 
slaughter, we passed over to the ruined chateau 
Hougoumont where Jerome Bonaparte, on the 
French left, commenced the battle upon the ad- 
vanced post of the English right. | 
But these and the other localities of this fata} 
field, from the Haye Sainte to the Belle Alliance, 
are well known: and who that bas been there has 
not felt it a solemn and a thrilling privilege to look 
upon such a field, the goal of the astounding career 
of one of the very mightiest among military chief- 
tains—to contemplate, with solemn, thankful joy, 
the souvenirs of the last battle of him who filled 
the world with tears! 


Was sind Hoffnungen, was sind Entwverfe! 
Die der Menseh, cer fluechtige Sohn der Stunde, . 
Aufbaut auf dem betrucglichen Grunde ! 

Bract von Messina, 


Our guide was an intelligent man, possessed ex- 
cellent testimonials, and was born, and lived at 
the time of the battle, in a small village close te 
the field. I asked him “ What do you suppose to 
have been the causes of Napoleon’s loss in this 
battle ?”? His answer amounted to this: first, the 
generals under Bonaparte had, many of them, be- 


thusiasm, and saw no end to the battles of the 
Emperor. As a second cause, continued he, must 


I thought\t best to begin with the| private members of our body, who are scund at| be mentioned the failure of the French under Ney 
adorable Saviour, knowing that in him alone is our heart and sound in the faith be of one heart and of | two days previously, at Quatre Bras, while Napo- 


leon was on that same day, the sixteenth, victori- 
ous over the Prussians at Ligny. Thus the Em- 
peror’s plan of preventing the subsequent commu- 
nication of his opponents, and of overcoming them 
in detail, was frustrated. i 

“ But,” inquired I, “ what do you think of the 
decisive battle on the eighteenth?’ Napoleon lost 
it, said he, first through the extreme bravery of the 
British, and secondly through the arrival of the 
Prussians. “ But did the Prussians assist in g4in- 
ing the battle?’ No, but when. their csahonade 
was heard two effects were immediately produced: 
first, Bonaparte detached his rds under Ney in 
an attack on the British, which he would not other- 
wise have deemed necessary—and, further, opon 
the repulse of that attack, Wellington ordered the 
advance of the whole British line, a measure upon 


religious affairs, in which unity of spirit may be -~ 


come wealthy, had lost much of their military en- _ 


a body of sen, certify common 
ia@érs, and who have 
S > better principle than | ' he great works of man originating 1n pride, have | ajive”—that is all the elect—a at truly believe 3 
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of the day would have been;::decided! 
itish, who, however, to.W 
British ever, according el) 


previous determipation, would pot haye. left. their 
posits and the Frenchi, although worsted, would 
ve been able giv m another, battle. 


fide of hoor end the rail’ road 


t us from’ Brussels-to Antwerp on the “ jazy | filled 


t.” Avtwerp.is.the most. interesting city 
in Belgium,. Ensiehod by eommerce, embellished 
by the works of Rubens, it received the particular 


attention of Napoleon, who improved its harbour 
and fortifiéations andwished to redouble its riches 
ngth that-it might serve as ete de pont to 


_ The Ci tadel, notorious in the annals of modern 
warfare, ig one of the first objects worthy a stran- 

er attention. permit from the commandant 

45 Show obtaified, we were conducted by a 
little boy; nine’or ten ‘years old, who spoke French 
and: Dutch fivently, and who had learned by heart 
the whele train of operations by which the French 
sane possession, in the late Belgic revolution, of 
this strong, and extensive citadel. When we 
reached the spot where they had so adroitly and 
laboriously e an entrance, our litt!e guide 


stooped down, and dréw in the-sand a plan to assist: 


our’ want of military ‘comprehension. So many 
shells wete thrown, and such showers of iron rain- 
ed by the besieging artillery, that scarce a handful 
of earth can be turned up in the citadel: without 
fi | he bravery of its defen- 
der, General Chasse, must have been astonishing : 
and ‘the laurels won at Cividad de Real, Ocana, 
and ‘Waterloo, here received’ new and brighter 
lustre, for his conduct-ranked him at onee among 
the kindest of the kind, and the bravest of the 
brave. In Holland, whose interests he had at Ant- 
werp so nobly although unsuccessfully defended, 
king and people were emulous to distinguish him ; 
and his name passed in plaudits of prose and verse 
from father to’ son through the length and breadth 
» The Cathedral is a stately, solemn edifice. Its 
lofty, fretted spire, and its grand and sombre inte- 
rior are impdsing. The celebrated Descent from 
the-Croae by ‘Rubens in this Cathedral, and his 
Crucifixion of St. Peter in the church of that name 
at:Colegne are the two best I have seen among 
many admirable productions from the hand of that 
master. One cannot but revolt from the grossness 
in which, in. some of hia compositions, he has per- 
mitted himself to indulge, but in the pieces just 
mentioned marks.of surpassing talent strike you at 
the first glance, .and his subjects did not admit any 
thing offensive to propriety. Not so however in the 
painting of the infant Saviour and his mother in 
the church of St. James, in which Rubens has in- 
troduced into the figures of the group the portrai- 
ture of his wives and. mistresses. Beneath thi 
ae ene his ashes covered by a simple mar- 
"ft is not without reason that Belgium has been 
denominated the Italy of the North. In the fif- 
teenth century she opened and led-the way by her 
Vaneick, Hemling, and the school of Bruges ; she 
closed it in the seventeenth century with a Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Teniers, and the school of Ant- 
werp. Who that has looked upon the sacred grief 
depicted in the serious paintings of Vandyke, or 
that has gazed upon the intensity of woe which he 
spreads over the features of a crucified Redeemer, 
can be indifferent to the name of the country that 
ve him birth. Ihave seen his solemn composi- 
tions placed side by side with those of the proudest 
southern masters, and gaining by comparison. 


And now, gentle reader! I have done. I re- 
member well a remark froma French lady, “Sir, 
if we would not offend we should know where to 
stop !”—and although the caution was meant for 
one much bolder than myself, yet I intend to profit 
by it. I could have sketched and characterised 
much longer. I could have told thee of Venice, 
the connectress of the. ancient with the modern 
world--of la bella creatura novellamente sposata, 
in Ferrara—of Italy, with her fair lakes and classic 
cities—of the everlasting Alps, and “ Father 
‘Rhine”——and of many an old legend, and many a 
But.of such things thou hast 
often heard, and of “‘ Letters from Europe” there 
seemeth to be no end. So then, farewell !—and if 
thou hast had but half the pleasure in reading these 
few. sketches that I have felt in writing them, thou 
mayest think of me as of one who, desiring to 
amuse thee, knew when to stop. C 


* German in its distinctiong from Dutch. 
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HANOVER COLLEGE. 


We are pleased to announce that the Rev. John 
Witherspoon D. D., LL. D., has been elected 
President of Hanover College, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by theesignation of Rev. Dr. Blythe, 
and has accepted the appointment. The choice 
of the Board of Trustees will more than satisfy 
the friends of the institution. Dr.’ Witherspoon. 
has boldly identified himself with the orthodox in 
our Church, in resisting the introduction of new 
measures and new divinity, and well deserves the 
affection and gratitude of all sound Presbyterians. 
He is éminently qualified for the high station to 
which he has been called, and will, we have no 
doubt, be instrumental in retaining the patronage 
which has heretofore been so liberally extended to 
Hanover College. He is fully worthy to succeed 
his venerable predecessor, and, like him, will fill 
the measure of public confidence. We have been 
informed. by one of the members of the Board of 
Trustees, that the President elect will spend the 
winter ‘and spring in soliciting funds for the Col- 
lege. We hope that he may successful in his 
agency. If. Presbyterians will do their duty they 
will contribute liberally to the support of this and 
every institution of .the kind.— Western Pres. 
Herald. 


‘DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dreadful Shipwreck—In our paper of last week we 
ve a short account of the wreck of the ship Mexico 
a Liverpool: for New York. We copy froin the 
daily papers the following particulars of that melan-. 
choly event :----The barque Mexico, Captain Winslow, 
sailed from Liverpool on the 25th of October last, 
having on board a crew consisting of twelve men and‘ 
one hundred and. four passengers, in a!l one hundred 
and_sixteen syuls. She made the Highland lights on 
Saturday night last at 1] o’clock, and on Sunday morn- 
ing was off the bar, with thirty or more square rigged 
vessels, all having signals flying for pilots, but not a 
ilot ‘was there in sight. The Mexico continued 
standing off and on the Hook till midnight, and at 
dark she and tht whole fleet of ships displayed lanterns 
from their yards for pilots. Still no pilot came. At 
midnight the wind increased toa violent gale from the 
northwest, the barque was no longer able to hold to 
«windward, and was blown off a distance of some fifty 
miles. At this time, six of the crew were badly frost 
‘bitten, and the captain, mate, and two seamen were 
‘ali that were left able to hand and reef the sails. On 
Monday morning at 11 0’clock standing in shore, they 
made ibe southern end of the woodlands, when she 
waé wore round. and headed to the north under a close 
vested main top-sail, reefed fore-sail, two reefed try- 
seil, and fore-stay sail. 
Aft four o’clock the next morning, the mate took a 
east of the Jead and reported to Captain Winslow that 
be had fifteen fathoms. water.. Supposing from the 
aoundi as _jaid down on the chart, that with this 
depth of water, he could still stand on two hours lon- 
ger with safety ; the Captain geve orders to that effect, 
apd wes. the more induced to do it, as the crew were 
ia, 00 disabled a state and the weather so intensely cold, 
thet it was impossible for any one to remain on deck 
tonger than half an hour ata time, The event has 


tea that the information given by the mate, as to|& 


© Seth of water was incorrect, his error probably 
arose from the lead ling being frozen stiff at the time 
it was cast. | | 

- Fifteen minutes afterwards the ship struck the bot- 
tom, twenty-six miles east of Sandy Hook at Hemp- 
stead"beseb, and not taore’than a cable's length from 
e scene that ensued on board, we leave 


the shore, The 
4B reader's jroagination. For an hour and three 
without | out in the Rondout. ; 


quarters she continued thumping heavily 


| making any water, the sea however breaking continu- 


| fulfill bis wishes. 


beach, then hauling. her back again, and thus savi 

the unfortunate people on board, but this intention was 
frustrated ‘by the parting-of the hawser, which snapped 
‘like a ‘thread as soon as the’boat was. 


stove to pieces almost instantly. , 
_ At 7 o'clock the same morning, the ship bilged and 
with water. Orders followed from the captain to 
cut away the foremast; and that every soul on board 
should come on deck. In inexpressible agony they 
thus remained until four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
a boat was launched from the beach, and succeeded in 
getting under the bowsprit of the wreck. ‘This boat 
capt. Winslow and 7 men, and su in 
ng 
wever was attended with such imminent. danger, 
that none could be induced to repeat it. And now the 
horrors of the scene wergindescribable. Already had 
the sufferings of the unhappy beings been such as to 
sirpase belief. From the moment of the disaster, they 
had hung round the Captain, covered with their blank. 
ets thick set with ice, imploring his assistance, and 
ashing if hope was still left to them. ‘When they per- 
| ceived that no further help came from the land, their 
piercing shrieks were distinetly heard at a considerable 
distance, and continued through the night. until they 
one by one perished. The next morning the bodies of 
many of the unhuppy creatures were seen lashed to 
differeat parts of the wreck, embedded in ice. None, 
it is believed, were drowned, but all frozen to death.. 
Of the one hundred and four passengers, two-thirds 
were women and children. 
It is but justice to the people on shore to say, that 
every thing which human beings could accomplish to 
saye the unfortunates, was done that their means per- 
mitted.. The only boat that boarded the vessel was 
hauled a distance of ten miles and was manned by an 
old man and six others, four or five of whom were the 
old man’s sons and grandsons. For thirty-five years 
has he been living on the sea shore, during which 
he has rendered assistance to numerous wrecks and 
never before has he or his comrades shrank 
from. the surf, but in addition to its violence on the 
present occasion, such was the extreme cold that a 
second attempt to rescue was more than they dared 
. venture ; it would have inevitably proved fatal to 
em. 
The following are the names of the persons saved : 
Capt. Winslow; Wm. Broom, a lad, brother of the 
owner; two Seamen and the Cook ; Richard Hynes, 
Thomas Mullohan, John Wood, passengers. 
The following are the names of those who. perished 
as far as recollected by Capt. Winslow; Mr. Pepper, 
wife and six children, of England; Wm. Roberts, 
formerly of New York ; Joseph Brooks of Derbyshire ; 
John Blanchard,: Mrs. Barrctt, Mr. Evans, State of 
New York; Mrs. Evans and five children, England; 
Thomas Hanriam and Sister, Longford, Ireland ; 
Stanford Thomson, of Cambridge, England ; Michael 
Murray, of Caven, Ireland; Mark Devine, do. do. 
Patrick Devine, do. do. Bridget Devine do. do. Eleanor 
Turner, do. do. Catharine Galaghan, do. do.; Samuel 
Blackburn, formerly. of New York; Samuel Black- 
burn, jr. of Ireland; Thomas Ellis do.; Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne, of Scotland ; Eliza Lawrence and her brother, of 
Scotland—bodies floated ashore ; Mr. Hope, wife, and 
four children, of Dublin—two floated ashore; Miles 
Carpenter and sister, Ireland; Maria Carr, Bridget 
Carr; Mrs. Wilson and two children ; Mrs. Higgins, 
of Ireland—body floated ashore; Mrs. Smith and two 
children; John Hayes, wife and two children, of Cork; 
Mr. Ellsworthey and child, of Poughkeepsie, New 
York; Sidney Thomson, wife and brother; Rosy 
Hughes of Ireland; Catharine Ross, do. Martha Moo- 
ney, Dublin, body floated ashore; Edward Smith and 
wife, of Cavan: James Dwyer, Ireland; John Riley, 
Cavan; Thomas Mulloney, Ireland, Bridget Brenan. 
do. Margaret Doran, do. Wm. Babbington, do. Te. 
rence Byrne, do. Charles Dolan, do. Mr. Martin and 
two fricnds (names not known,) do. ape’ Delancy, 
do. John Uval, wife and two chidren do. ; ‘T'wenty-two 
other passengers, names not known; Walter Quinn, 
Lord Sherwood, James Munroe, Peter Pickering, 
Noah N. Jordon, mate, Jacob Allen, Stephen Simmons, 
steward, Crew. Perished in all one hundred and 
eight persons. 
Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul, states that at 
sunset on the 5th, 37 bodies had been got, 30 males and 
6 females, and one young man in Long Creek. ‘The 
Sheriff and Coroner attended, and arrangements were 
made that when any bodies were not claimed by rela- 
tions, all should be decently buried in separate coffins ; 
and as several benevolent females in Hempstead vo- 
lunteered to go down and lay out the females, and as 
shrouds for them was deemed proper, he felt it his duty 
on the part of his Government, to request Mr. Seaman 
the wreck master, to procure shrouds for the females 
for which he would pay ; the county pays for ccffins. 
Therefore it may be some consolation to the relations 
of the sufferers to know, that the remains of those 
dear to them, were taken care of. Persons are in at- 
tendance on the beach, to take care of any bodies 
which may wash on shore, and Mr. Seaman has 
kindly assured him of his unremitting exertions to 
I should not be doing my duty did 
I. not bear this public testimony to the humane and 
fceling disposition displayed by an old man, Mr. 
James Petit, who took pleasure in his attending in 
preserving the bodies, yet no reward awaited his 
labours. 
On Wednesday last, the frozen bodies which had drif- 
ted ashore, were committed to earth, in the burial 
ground belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
attended by a numerous train of ladies and gentlemen 
of the countics of Kings and Queens. It was one of 
the most solemn and touching scenes ever beheld 
upon the island. 
The inhabitants of Hempstead having purchased, 
by subscription, a spot of ground, to be set apart asa 
Cemetery for the interment of ship-wrecked mariners 
—have arranged to bury there, all the bodics not 
claimed by the relatives, that have been cast ashore 
from the Mexico. This is most honourable to the 
feelings of the Hempstead people. 


Daring Forgery.—We understand that on Saturday 
last, a counterfeit check for sixteen thousand dollars, 
purporting to be drawn by S. & M. Allen, Philadel. 
hia, was presented for payment at the United States 

nk. The imitation of the hand writing was so per- 
fect that no duubt was entertained as to the genuine- 
ness of the paper; but as it was drawn with pale ink, 
the Teller held it in a strong light, and for an instant 
looked at it in a scrutinizing manner. The counter- 
feiter, supposing from this’action that the attempted 
fraud was discoverd, thought it high time to be off, 
and leaving both check and money behind him, rushed 
swiftly from the Bank; but had his boldness been at 
all proportioned to the skilfulness of the forgery, he 
would now doubtless have been in possession of the 
prize at which he aimed. The check was so com- 
plete an imitation, that, we are informed, when it was 
taken to the office of Messrs. Allens, they would them- 
selves have supposed it genuine. The only error 
about it was the number.— Pennsylvanian. 


Steam Boat David Brown—We are pleased to learn 
that the fears entertained for the safety of this boat 
were groundless. A schooner arrived at Charleston 
on the 29th ultimo, from Key West, reports having 
left her at that place on the 3d, repairing dumages 
sustained in a storin. 

Jail Burnt—On Thurday, 22d December, the jail 
‘at Tallahasee, Florida, was destroyed by fire. It was 
set on fire by four sailors belonging to the ship Oco- 
nee, who were confined in it. ‘They were with diffi- 
culty saved. 


U. S. Troops—The Chicago Advertiser of 20th De- 
cember says, that the U. S. troops at Fort Dearborn 
have been ordered to repair immediately to Green 
Bay. It is understood that measures will be taken to 
retain possession of the fort by the United States. 


Cold Weather—The Quebee Mercury of the 3lst 
of December says, that the cold for some days has 
been excessive, and that on the night previous, the 
thermometor in the engineer’s yard was 25 below zero, 
and and un Cape Dimond the mercury fell to thirty 
below zcro. We were some years ago informed by an 
officer of the garrison, at the Cape, that he once saw 
the thermometor below forty, and that they had to 
change the sentinels every fitteen minutes. 


Patriarchal Family—Mrs. H. P. a lady of conside- 
rable property, residing in the vicinity of Edgeware, 
attained her 103d year on the 28th of October ; she is 
the youngest of three sisters, one of whom is 107, and 
the other 105 years of age, and Mrs. H. one of the 
ladies, has a son 80 years of a Another sister died 
about two years ago in her 102d year. 

Emigrants for. Liberia—Thirty-five coloured emi- 
rants sailed for Liberia on the 3Uth ult. from Norfolk, 
in the brig Rondout, Capt. Howland. Forty others, 
principally of one connection, with a large quantity of 
goods, were left behind, owing tw the vesse)] chartered 
for the purpose, proving nat large enough both for 
thejr accommodation and the transportation of their 
property. Dr, D. F. Bacon, a oung talented physi- 
cian, from Connecticut, and . W. H. Taylor, 
coloured medical student from Washington city, wank 


| The Recognition of Texas,—The Legislature of Ala- 


to the | 
| heaving surf. .The yaw] was next got alongside, and 


the shore with them in safty. The attempt |. 


tama. haye directed com to report instructions 

to their Sénators, and he gone to their ‘Representa- 
the r 


tives in Congress, to vote recognition of Texas. 
‘Fhe: lower house of the Kentucky islature have 
| already adopted this measure. 


+ Supreme Court.On the 9th inst. the Supreme Court 
commeneed its snnual session in the Court Room at 
the Capitol. All the Judges were present except Judge 
Wayne, andall in apparent health. The absent Judge 
is expected, we believe, in-a day or two. Until he ar- 
| Tives (usder 9 rule of the Court made three years ago) 


fwll,Court being required for all such. The docket is 
not large, the number of cases upon it falling short of 
sixty.— Nat. Intel. 

Revenue.—The following communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, was laid before 
Congress on the 3d inst. 

“Treasury Department, Jan. 3, 1837. 

Sir: I seize the earliest occasion to inform Congress 
of the measures ddopted by this Department since the 
Ist instant, in compliance with the 13th section of the 
act regulating “ the Sepotites of the public money.” 

The balance in the Treasury on that day, which was 
subject to be apportioned among the different States, 
has, on the principles of the act, as construed by the At- 
torney General, and explained in my last annual re- 
port, been ascertained to be $37,468,859 97. s 

The division of this sum, in detail, among the seve- 
ral States, may be seen in the document annexed, (A) 
and, including Michigan, equals 127,445 dolls. 10 cts. 
to each electoral vote. _ 

In consequence of the proceedings of the last con- 
vention in Michigan, and the views expressed concern- 
ing them by the President of the United States, in his 
recent message communicating thuse proceedings to 
Congress, together with the provisions of the bill now 
pending in one House on this question, the Department 
has supposed her situation so far changed since Novem- 
ber, as to justify the assignment to her of a share of 
the public deposits, subject, however, entirely to the 
future decision of Congress upon the propriety of this 
step. 

The payment of the share assigned to Michigan will, 
therefore, be postponed till some expression of opinion 
shall be given by Congress, which may cither sanction 
its being made to her in the same manner as to the 
other States, or require its division among the other 
States in addition to the sums which have already been 
apportioned to them. 

welve of the States have communicated their ac. 
ecptance of the terms of the act, and accordingly trans- 
fers, equal in amount to the first quarterly deposit re- 
quired under the law, are now issuing in favor of their 
respective agents. Which is respectfully submitted. 
_LEVI WOODBURY, 


Apportionment among the several States of the Public [ 
Money remaining in Treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1837, excepting five millions of dollars. 


States. No. Electoral votes. Amt. to be deposited 
Beest during the year 1837. 

Maine 10 $1,274,451 02 
New Hampshire 7 892,115 71 
Massachusetts 14 1,784,¢31 43 
Rhode Island 509,780 41 
Vermont 892,115 71 
Connecticut 1,019,560 81 
New York 5,352,694 28 
New Jersey 1,019,560 81 
Pennsylvania 3,823,353 06 
Delaware 382,335 31 
Maryland 1,274,451 02 
Virginia 2,931,237 34 


1,911,676 53 
1,401,896 12 


North Carolina 


4 

7 

8 

42 

8 

30 

3 

10 

23 

15 

South Carolina ll 
ll 
7 
4 
5 
4 
15 
15 
21 
5 
3 
3 


Georgia 1,401,896 12 
Alabama 892,115 71 
Mississippi 509,780 41 
Louisiana 637,225 51 
Missouri 509,780 41 
Kentucky 1,911,676 53 
Tennessee 1,911,676 53 
Ohio 2,676,347 14 
Indiana 4,147,005 92 
Illinois 637,225 5] 
Arkansas 382,335 31 
Michigan 382,335 31 


$37,468,859 97 


Shocking Accident—The Worcester Spy says that 
at the Cotton Factory in Oxford a few days ago, a 
little boy 10 years of age was caught in the belt of 
the whipping machine, which he was tending, and so 
badly injured as to survive but about an hour and a 
half. The whipper was belted to a pully of 24 inches 
diameter, on the main shaft, which revolved at the 
rate of about ninety turns in a minute. ‘The first 
intimation that the workmen got of any thing amiss 
was a sudden stoppage of the machinery, when it was 
found that this lad had been cauglit by the belt and 
was then suspended about seven feet trom the floor, 
hanging to the pully, which though made of iron and 
very thick, was broken in two pieces. The boy was 
horribly mangled, the bones of his legs being broken 
tu pieces, and the flesh terribly bruised and torn. 


Santa Anna.—The President of the Republic of 
Mexico, and the late General of the Army operating 
against Texas, arrived in Lexington, (Ky.) on the 29th 
ult. The Intelliyencer of that city states that he was 
in bad health, and would remain~in Lexington until 
he recovered so far as to be able to travel. 

The Lexington Gazette states, on the authority of 
rumour, that while Santa Anna _ was at Louisville, 
‘some vandal threw a brick bat at him.’ This says 
that paper, was the first mark of inhospitality shown 
him since he entered the United States. A striking 
one indeed—and we trust also it will be the last. He 
appears to our view in a position very much like that 
of a prisoner on parole. But whether in that position 
or perfectly free, it would be altogether unbecoming 
the spirit of an American citizen to offer him any 
thing but civil and hospitable treatment during his pas- 
sage through or sojourn in our country.—Baltimore 

atriot. 


The Indians.—The New York Transcript of Friday 
has an editorial article on the subject of the removal of 
the Indians and their becoming embodied in large 
numbers beyond the Mississippi, which is well worthy 
of attention. The editor thinks very properly that the 
savages whose feelings have been so much outraged 
by the supposed wrongs inflicted upon thein by the 
whites, and instigated by their desire for revenge, will 
in all probability wreak their vengeance upon the in- 
kabitants of the frontiers. When all the tribes snall 
have passed to the hunting grounds allotted to them, 
there will be an aggregate force of from 40,000 to 
50,000 warriors, to whom no adequate resistance could 
be offered should they act in concert. ‘The necessary 
consequence of such a state of things would be such as 
to make humanity shudder. The condition of the red 
men has been and is most deplorable; seduced into vi- | 
cious habits by those who shiould have been their coun- 
scllors and protectors, they have continued to dwindle 
in moral and physica! strength from the time at which 
the white man first came amongst them. ‘The fact of 
their being cut up into small communities has prevent- 
ed them from inflicting mure than, comparatively, a 
slight injury on their destroyers, but has not made 
them forget their wrongs. F 


From parent to child have 
the traditions of their calamities been handed down and. 
the recollection of them kept carefully alive, and dread. 
ful indeed will the day of reckoning be, provided they 
can act in such bodies as those mentioned above: nor 
do we see how the mischief can be effectually guarded 
against. Congress should bestow upon the matter the 
attention it merits.—Balt. Am. 


Colonization.—At the late Annual mecting of the 
American Colonization Society, the Hon. Henry Clay, 
Senior Vice-President, was unanimously elected Pre. 
sident of the Society, to fill the vacancy occasioncd by 
the decease of its late President, Mr. Madison. 


Rail Road.—The construction of a Rail Road along- 
side of the Pennsylvania Canal, is talked of. A Con- 
vention, to discuss the utility of the design, and on a 
favuurable decision, to memorialize the Legislature in 
its behalf, is to assemble at Hollidaysburg on the 26th 
of January. The citizens of Mifflin county, we are 
informed, met last week at Lewistown, and selected a 
very large delegation in favour of the project to attend 
the Convention. 


~The Rail Road Trials.--The actions brought against 
the Boston and Providence Rail Road Company, by 
the naval officer and seamen who were injured by the 
collision, last summer, near Dedham, have terminated 
in favour of the plaintiffs, and the giving of heavy da- 
mages, as follows. 


For Howell, who was severely injured in a delicate 


part, - - $2250 
“© James Thompson, who lost the calf of his 

‘© Murdock, who received an internal abdo- 

minal injury, 3000 


“ White, for fracture of thigh bone and shor- 
tening his leg one inch, - 
“ Cummings, who had his collar bone bro- 
| ken, but deserted from the hospital, 
“Rawson, who broke his fore arm, and also 


deserted, 175 


After the verdicts were rendered, a judgment by 
consent of parties was entered, in favour of Lieut. 


1500 
175 


= 


Russ, for 2000 dollars; making in all, 11,350 dollars 


| engineers and conductors more prudent and careful. 


no question of Constitutional law can be taken up, a} 


have before stated) where he remained at last advices, 


which the company has to pay’ for the rashness of the 
conductor, in g pe 8 engine at full speed, | 
without being sufe that the other train had passed. 
The effect will anquestionably be » in makin 


Singular Calamity.—The Troy (New York) Budget 
of the 2d inst. says:—Early last summer, many of our 
readers are aware, a large mass of clay burst from the 
hill on-the east section of the first ward in this city, 
followed by a gushing stream of water, and doing no 
other injury than covering a large portion of ground, 
at the base, with the bowels of the hill. Last evening, 
about seven o’clock, a similar occurrence touk place on 
the same. spot, but we regret to say, greater in extent, 
and exceedingly fatal in its consequences. An ava- 
lanche of clay came tumbling from an. eminence of 
nearly 500 feet, moving down the base of the hill to 
level land, and then continued, from the impulse it re. 
ceived, to the distanceof about 800 feet, covering up 
acres of ground, accompanied with a cataract of water 
and sand which kept upa terrible roar. ‘Te mass moved 
along with great rapidity, carrying with it two stables 
and three dwelling houses, and crushing them and 
their contents in thousands of pieces. The stables and 
horses were moved to:a distance of over 200 feet, into 
a hollow on the corner of Washington and Fourth 
streets. 

_In its way, the avalanche also encountered a brick 
kiln, burying it partially over and crumbling it to- 
gether, from which a few minutes after, the flames 
rushed forth and lit up the city as with a great confla- 
gration. ‘This signal was the first intimation that was 
had of the catastrophe, to those not in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The three dwelling houses destroyed were of light |} 
structure, and one occupied by Mr. John Grace, another 
by Mrs. Leavensworth, and the third by Mrs. Warner, 
the last of which was fortunately vacant at thetime of 
the calamity. In Grace’s house were himself and wife 
and little boy. The two former were extricated from | i 


little hurt, barerooted and bareheaded, the buildings 
having been shattered in a thousand pieces, which is 
one of the most singular escapes that ever came to our 
knowledge. ‘There were four of Mrs. Leavensworth’s 
fatnily in her house—herself and three children. Two 
of the children were in bed at the time and probably | 
asleep, and were afterwards taken from the midst of the 
wreck dead, crushed almost to a jelly, and were un- 
doubtedly thrown instantly from a natural sleep into the 


from her. Fortunately three of the family were at 
church at the time and escaped awful deaths. t 
The stables were owned by Mr. Bingham, in which | t 
were 22 horses, and all carricd along with the mass 


taken from the ruins alive—the other sixteen were 
killed. ‘The dead bodies of the horses can this morn- 
ing be scen mingled among the ruins. Mr. Bingham’s 
loss must be considerable. — 

We learn that the body of a person was found, name 
unknown, who was probably employed in the brick 
kiln or stables—which makes in all jive dead bo- 
dics taken from the ruins last night. There are 
probably others buried among the ruins, and it is 
likely some persons at tle time were in the stables or 


10th of November from Marseilles for Mahon. The 
United States and Constitution were at Mahon, on 
nalragg of Nuvember, officers and crew in good 
iealth. 


day night. 


dow. ‘The mother’s impatience would not endure this 
perilous delay; and with that dauntless ‘intripedity 
which woman always exhibits when her offspring is 
in danger, she rushed across and returned in safety 
with both her father and child.—Boston Transcript. 


Fatal Mistake—A little girl about four years old, 
daughter of L. G. Morgan, of Kingston, N. Y. was ac- 
cidentally shot by a boy a few days since, under the |, 
following circumstances: “ ‘The girl went up stairs, | ; 
ufter her father had started for meeting, to find her kit- 
ten, and the boy followed her. Ina few minutes the 
mother of the girl heard a noise which she thought was 
occasioned by something falling on the chamber floor, 


bany,Speaker, Philip Reynolds, jr. of Montgomery, 
Clerk, “Aiden S. Stevens, of Sergeant-at- 
Arms. H. Powell, of Schenectady, Door-Keeper, 


and J. Holliday, of Renesalaer, Assistant. The oath | 


was administered to the members by John A. Dix, Se- 
cretary of State. 

The Court of Inquiry—The correspondent of the 
Baltimore Patriot, writing from Fredertek: on the 6th 
inst., says that the Court now in seasiey wil} be one of 
the most remarkable ever held—that the President of 
the United States, Mr. Cass, now minister tw France, 


and almost ali the heads of the various branches jn the 
war department, will be summoned before it as wit. 
nesses. All the witnesses are to be cross-examined b 
Gencral Gaines, after General Sevtt has done wit 
them. No opinion will be given by the Court, until 
both generals have gone through with their examina- 
tion of witnesses and defence. | 


FROM FLORIDA. 
 * St. Augustine, Dec. 29.---We have but little intelli- 


gence of importance, in relation to our Indian Affairs, 
to lay before our readers this: week. Gen. Jesup has 
reached the Wahoo Swamp and found the Indians had 


one from it. Itis probable that the trail which was 
iscovered a few weeks since leading across the St. 


Johns river, may have been the trail of the whole force. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Seminole has been 
obliged to leave his strong holds and seek out more se- 
cure retreats ; that he has been forced to abandon what 
he considered his impenetrable fastnesses, and impreg- 
nable fortresses; that he is convinced that the great 
Wahoo Swamp and the Cove of the Withlacoche, no 


onger afford him a place of security, against the in- 


vading torces of the white man. 


The presumption is that they have retreated to the 


Everglades. ‘This is said to be a large tract of coun- 
try, inundated, and 


interspersed with knowls or 
slands, and the intervals filled with long saw grasses. 


the ruins dead, and the boy was taken out alive, very | ‘This portion of country has never been explored, 
and but little is known of it, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the sea coast. It extends from Cape Florida 
to Cape Sable the southern extremity of the peninsula. 
Col. Wyatt, in the year 1831, if we recollect aright, 
explored a portion of the Everglades, and his report 
was published at the time in the papers of the day. 
He describes the portion which he explored as being 
subject to inundations periodically, and in the summer 
season. 
sleep of'death. Mrs. Leavensworth was taken out shock. | speak from recollection, not having the document we 
ingly bruised, and was barely alive when we last heard | cannot reter to it. 


He described the soil as firm and solid. We 


If the Everglades are as bad as 


what they have. been represented, no Indians can live 


here for any letigth of time; if of a different nature 
hey are no more secure than in the Wahoo Swamp. 


ses, \ The energy and perseverance of our troops will soon 
together, with nine or ten dirt carts. Six horses were | rout them even from that strong hold. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTANT FROM SPAIN. 


Weare pleased to announce the safe arrival, from 


Cadiz, of our friend, Mr. O. Sullivan, one of the editors 
brick kil of the Georgetown Metropolitan. He gives the follow- 

rick kiln. ing important information, verbally, the ship Alfred, 
Naval—The U. S. ship John Adam sailed on the | in which he came passenger, having brought no papers. 
The Altred sailed on the 27th of November. 


The army of Gomez the Carlist general, who had 


been ravaging the province of Andalusia for three 
inonths, and bafHing all the troops of the Queen, by 
Fire—A house belonging to Isaac Lane and George | which it had been constantly surrounded, was at length 
Barnes, was consumed at Hingham, Mass. on Thurs-| destroyed in a battle near Medina Sidonia, almost 
It broke out at 11 o’clock, in the upper | within sight of Cadiz. Gomez had made an unsucccss. 
part of the building, which was occupied by three fa-| ful attempt to retire to the Tagus, but was prevented 
milies. A husband and wife slept on the ground floor, | by the presence of Rodil, the minister of war, with a 
and their father and child in the garret. In trying to | large force interposing. Rodil was recalled to Madrid, 
go up to rescue the unconscious sleepers at the top of| to answer for misconduct in not bringing Gomez to ac- 
the house, the husband came to a plank two-thirds | tion. 
burnt of; he dared not cross it, and refused to let his | Narvaez, who commanded in the battle of the 25th and 
wife, who insisted there was no danger, but turned | 26th, near Cadiz. Espinoza was superseded as cap- 
back and went after a ladder to enter the chamber win- | tain general of Andalusia by Ordonez, his second in 
command. 


His army was lett in command of General 


Gomez had threatened Seville for nearly a fortnight. 


He marched down to Algesiras, where he had a slight 
action, In which an English frigate trom the bay took 
part in favour of the Quecn’s troops. 


It was reported at Cadiz, when the Alfred Icft that 


Gomez had been taken prisoner. His army was en- 


irely dispersed, and the prisoners were being brought 
nto Cadiz. 


There can be no reason to doubt this intelligence 


and it is of the utmost importance to the cause of the 
Qucen.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 3 


and immediately afterwards the boy came down stairs 
bringing the lifeless body of the girl in his arms. ‘The 
boy says he took up the gun (a double barrelled shot 
gun) and the girl asked him to snap it, and he did so. 


Morgan’s neighbours. 


House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, on Wed 


Streechom, stating that his family had been increased 
by the birth of three sons at one time, who were all 


for aid from the Legislature. t 


Raid Road Stoves---Stoves have been introduced into 
the Cars of the Trenton Rail Road Company of rather 
a novel construction. A pipe runs from the bottom of 
the car into the bottom of the stove which is hollow, 
between the cylinder containing the ignited fuel and 
the outer plates, so that a constant streain of heated air 
is diffused from an aperture chamber, into the car, 
while the smoke pipe projects a short distance above 
the car roof. The plan of the air chamber prevents 
the outer plates froin heating, so as to scorch the clo- 
thing of the passengers, and gives an equal tempera- 
ture throughout. 

Trade at New Orleans, Scarcity of Flour, &¢.— 
There was not a single flat boat at New Orleans, Dec. 
25th, and the accumulation of ice in the Upper Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, would, it was thought, prevent 
any other arrivals from that quarter, and thus raise 
the price of flour. Coals and bacon were also scarce. 


Mi.ister to France—Gov. Cass, lately appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France, arrived at London 
in the packet ship Quebec, from New York, (as we 


and he (Gov. C.) was undetermined whether to remain 
in London until he received further instructions from 
home, or proceed immediately to France. We uncder- 
stand that Lord Palmerston had accidentally omitted 
to officially inform our Government of the appointment 
ofan Ambassador to the United States by the French 
Government, which is the sole cause of the dilemma 
in which Gov, Cass at present finds himself. 


Another Shipwreck—The British ship Tamarac, 
Captain Kave, from Liverpool for New York, went 
ashore on Wednesday morning, 4th inst. about three 
miles East of Fire Island Light. She sailed from 


Hook on Saturday afternoon, when she made signals 
for a pilot, and then stood off and on until Wednesday 
morning without being able to get any assistance. At 
four o’clock that morning, her soundings showed eigh- 
teen fathoms water. An hour after, a light was per- 
ceived through the drifting snow, and in a few minutes 
more, the ship struck the bottom, while under close 
reefed topsail, about three miles East of Fire Island 
Light. She now made every signal of distress by firing 
guns, &c. until day light, when she got out her beats, 
and sent one with a line ashore. ‘This boat swamped 
near the beach. The launch was next filled with pas- 
sengers, who, with the assistance of the people on 
shore, succeeded in getting safe to land. ‘Till 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon the time- was passed in landing the 
remaining passengers and crew, and we are happy to 
add, all got safe on shore, except an infant, who perish- 
ed from exposure to the cold. The sea was all the 
while making a complete breach over the vessel, until 
she; we are informed, was one complete body of ice, 
with two feet water in her above her lowerdeck. Her 
masts were still standing, but her rudder was unship- 
ped, and several picces of hcr bottom came up atong- 
side. 

The crew numbered twenty-six men, the cabin pas- 
sengers four, and the steerage one hundred and thir- 
teen, all of whoin have lost every thing of value they 
brought with them on the voyage. When we contrast 
their fate with that of the Mexico, their case will ap- 
pear most fortunate.”—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Counterfeits.—Counterfeit $5 notes on the Morris 
Canal and Banking Company were circulated in the 
vicinity of Belvidere last week, several] af whicly were 
detected by the cashier of the bank in that place. 
The Belvidere Apollo says—‘* The counterfeits are 
of the old plate, with different numbers and dates, 
and payable to different persons; they may be de- 
tected by the name of one of the engravers at the bot- 
tom of the nates, which on the counterfeits is Write, 
on the genuine Wright.” 


State of New York.—-The Legislature convened at 
Albany for its,annual session, 12 o’clock on Tuesday, 
3d inst., Hon. John Tracy, Lieutenant Governor, called 
the Senate to order and took the chair, when the new 


‘ 


members were sworn.. The Assembly wae dul 
ganized by the election of Edward Livingston of Al- 


The charge entered her left cheek just below her eye, | of the 5th inst. Jesse 
and lodged in the back of her head, and must have|his age. The vast concourse of citizens of all denomi- 
killed her instantly. ‘The boy is a son of one of Mr.| nations, political and religious, which attended his 
funeral, and the extraordinary grief and sympathy ex- 


ASingular Prayer---A petition was presented in the | hibited by the whole community, evinced the high 
standing which the deceased held in the estimation of 


nesday, by Mr. Yearick of Union county, from Peter society. On no occasion of a similar kind have we 
witnessed such a state of anxiety and grief pervade the 


whole public. ‘This fact alone, especially in the case 
doing well, and that being poor, he respectfully prayed of a plain, untitled citizen, without wealth or any of 


> a 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, in the Borough, of Easton, Pa. on the morning 
Howe in the 48th year of 


hose meretricious circumstances which create a pas- 


sing sensation, shows that he was a man of no common 
character. 
state or the church. He was one of those men which 
we occasionally meet, whose unobtrusive piety creates 
esteem, and whose decision of character commands 
respect. 
a portion of his time to give to every good 
was not a man of wealth, and yet he had something to 
bestow upon every deserving cause. Ifa meeting was 
called for the promotion of literature or religion, Jessc 
M. Howell was always there; and if any thing was 
needed, whether of personal exertions or property, to 
further the object, Jesse M. Howell. w.s one of the first 
to give or to do. 
retiring. He was willing to do the work, and just as 
willing to give the credit to any other, provided only 
the object was accomplished. For 20 ycars he was a 
member of the first Presbyterian Church in the Bo- 
rough of Easton, and for 20 years he was a constant, 
faithful, laborious member, letting his light so shine 
that during all that tine he glorified his Master. 
13 years he was an Elder of that Church, and just so 
long was he an active and efficient one. 
rally one of the props of the church and congregation. 


Such indeed was the fact whether in the 
He was not a man of leisure, and yet he had 


work; he 


And yet he was meek, modest, and 


For 
He was lite- 


lhough feeble in body yet there rarely was any meeting 


either religious or secular which he did not attend, and 
in which he was not useful, and if he could do nothing 
else, he would as willingly be door-keeper as chairman. 


here was no situation in the Church which his fellow 


Christians thought too high for him to fill, and there 
was none so low to which he would not willingly con- 
descend. 
of late agitated the Church, he took an active part, be- 
ing an intelligent and uncompromising advocate for 
the ancicnt landmarks, and yet so evidently were “s 
é opinions and conduct influenced and directed by the 
Liverpool on the 20th of November, and reached Sandy Spirit of Jesus, that he rarely if ever gave offence. fied 
what is still better he died a triumphant death, bearing 
testimony to those doctrines in the very arms of the 
king of terrors. While his tongue was stiffening undcr 
the frost:of death, he declared his hope and the founda: 
tion of that hope. 
and his unabated belief in those doctrines of his 
church which some of late years have attempted to sct 
aside as too antiquated for the salvation of souls in the 
present day, whatever they might fave been in the 
days of the Reformers or of the Westminster Assem 
bly of Divines. 


In the great doctrinal subjects which. have 


Yes, the full assurance of his hope, 


But it was perhaps in the Sabbath School that his 


labours were most abandant, and where his worth was 
most scen, and his loss will be most severely felt. He 
was one of the first who engaged soine 20 years ago 
in organizing a Sabbath School in Easton, and o! 
allthat engaged with him he was the only one who 
never gave up even for a season. 
gave up altogether, others retired for a season and 
again resumed, but Jesse M. Howell as teacher and 
superintendant, looked not back but laboured on 
through good and evil report, winter and summer, till 
God laid him on his death-bed, and even then he only 
missed two Sabbaths from the time he gave up till he 
entered upon his rest. Yes even while the disease was 
upon him and before he laid him down never more to 
rise, he walked to his Pastor’s house to give him some 
directions about the School, and then went home and 
to bed and died. Though he was a Presbyterian, and 
altogether a Presbyterian in heart and action, yet so 
compatible was this in him, with a kind and Christian 
courtesy, and intercourse with other branches of 
Christ’s Church, that he was loved and respected by 
all. Asa proof of this, the superintendants and teach- 
ers of all the Schools in this place, of every denomina- 
tion, attended his funeral, and wept that they should 
see his face no more. 


Some got tired and 


He was a Christian by profession and by_practice ; in 
life-and death, and his departure was in good keeping 
with his previous character, for he literal'y died — 


* As sets the morning star, which ns 
Not down behind the:;darkened west, nor h 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, . 
But melts away into:the light of heaven.” . 


_}cond streets. 


SERMONS TO ¥OUNG MEN. 

& Sermon will be delivered morrow (Sundayf 
evening, at 7 o’elock, in the Church on Crewn above 
Race street, by the Rev. Mr. Manvessurcu, 
of the Philadelphia Fustitute. 

A Sermon wilf be delivered on tomorrow (Sanday). 
evening at 7 o’clock, m the Curch om Buttonwood be- 
low Sixth street, by the Rev. Mr. Patrmrson, to the 
Young Men of the Northern Liberties Institute. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 
The Directors of the Young Men’s Bible Society of” 


) Philadelphia, wil! mect on Monday next, at 7 0” 
P.M, J. A. PORTEUS, Ree. a" 
COLONIZATION. 


| The Rev. O. Douglass will, with divine permission’ 
preach a Colonization sermon, on next Sabbath after-- 
noon at 3 o’clock, in the Ist Baptiet church, in Spruce 
street. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Acknowledgement of money reeeived by the Treasurer, 
the 1%th November to the 31st of Decem 


Presb. Ch. Stockport, (Rev. A. Scovel) per | 
Rev. W. Chester, - $14 
A. Nash, Troy, per do. - ° ° 20. 00 
Mr. Wright, per do. 5 00 
Balunce of collections by Dr. Cummins ia ' 
Presb. Hudson, 370 
Collections in 2d ch. Brooklyn, N. Y. per 
Dr. L. Stephens, - - 51 75 
The above collections in the StateofN. Y.. 94 46 
Miss Landonia, Randolph, Va. per Rey. F- 
McFarland, - 10 00 
Hebron ch. Va. (Rev. Mr. Jones) per do. 10 00 
— Men’s Education Society, 10th 
*resb. ch. Philadelphia, 3d instalment 
of 25 scholarships for 1836, per Rev. 
F. McFarland, - 468 75 
6th Presb. ch. Phila. in part, per do. - 112 30 
Balance from Presb. ch. Pittsgrove, N. J. 
per J. A. Peabody, - - 16 41 
Rev. Jas. Wood’s in Virginia 
and North Carolina, - - 52494 
Cincinnati Agency (Rev. J. L. Wilson) per 
Rev. W. Chester, - é 338 75 
McChord ch. Lexington, Ky. per do. : 160 00 
Young Men’s Education Society, Lexing- 
Returned by Rev.S.S. Davis, ae 37 50 
Female Education Society, 2d Presb. ch. 
Phila. Cuyler Scholarship for 1836, — 
per Mire. Wilson, - - 75 00 
From Mrs. Martha Chambers, Philadel- 
phia, subscription for 1837, - 100 00 
$2031 11 


JOS, B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


_ Received from the Ladies’ Sewing Society of Colum- 
bia, per Rev. Mr. Symmes, 12 collars, 4 bosoms, and 2 
stocks, JAMES A. PEABODY, 
Financial Secretary. 

The Pittsburgh Christian Herald, American Pres- 
byter.an, New Orleans Observer, Charleston Observer, 
Southern Christian Herald, Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, and the New York Observer, will please copy 


the above acknowledgments of moneys received by the 
Board of Education. | 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgement of money received by the Treasurer 
during December, !836. 


From Upper Octorara Congregation, Pa. 


per Rev. John Latta, - - # £§27 70 
Chew’s Landing, N. J. Catharine Kinsey, 

per Rev. C. C. Cuyler, 5 00 
Lexington Presb. Va. per Rev. James M. 

_ Brown, - 117 00 
Greensburg, Ind. 5 dolls. Shelbyville, Ind. 

10 dolls. per Rev. W. Bushnell, + 15 00 
Sugar Creek ch. Ind. per Rev. E. Kent, 5 00 
Bethlehem Cong. O. per Rev. J. McKean, 11 00 
Baker Creek, Knox co. Tenn. additional, 

per Rev. A. Vance,- .- . - 7 00 
Wilmington, Clinton co. O. per Rev. Jas. 

T. Irwin, - 10 00 
Williamsburg Cong. Pa. per Rev. John . 

Philadelphia Central ch—M. Tatem, 2 

dolls. H. Slifes, 1 doil. M. Hickey, 1 

doll., per Dr. John McDowell,  _—_—i=~ 4 00 
Do. 10th Presb. ch—James Warner, 7 

5 dolls. James Boggs, 20 dolls. - 25 00 
Samuel Thompson, Tr. for the Synod of 

Philadel phia—Mrs. Chambers, annual sub- 

scriber, per Rev. John Chambers, - 100 00 

$536 70 
WM. NASSAU, Senr. Treasurer. 


UST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE OVER TEN 
THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THEOLOGICAL 
AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, among which are the 
following.—Ardall’s History of Armenia, from Father 
Michael Charnich, 2 vols 8vo; Atterbury’s Sermons, 
2 vols; Archbishop Laud’s Sermons, 1 vol ; Ambroses’ 
Lvoking Unto Jesus, 2 vols; Bloomficld’s Critical Di- 
gest, in 8 vols; do. Greek Testament, 2 vols; Bing- 
ham’s Works, 8 vols; Bishop Beveridge’s Theological 
Works, 9 vols; Blair’s Sermons, 1 vol; Booth’s Pedo- 
Baptism Examined, 3 vols; Bogue and Bennet’s His- 
tory of the Dissenters, 2 vols; Burkett’s Expositor, 
4to; Burnett’s History of his Own ‘limes, 4 vols; do. 
History of the Reformation, 6 vols ; de. do. by Nates, 
4 vols; Burnett on 39 Articles; Baxter’s Com 
Works, 23 vols; Burrow’s Summary, 3 vols ; Beauties 
of Rev. Thomas Boston ; Bates’ Four and Last Things; 
Bolton’s Treatise ; Bristed’s Thoughts on the Anglican 
and Anglo-American Churches ; Bossett’s Variations 
of the Protestant Church, 2 vols; Brown's View of 
Natural and Revealed Religion; Brewster’s Lectures 
on the Acts of the Apostles; Brown’s Comparative 
View of Christianity, 2 vols; Cux’s Lives of the Primi- 
tive Fathers; Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History ; do. on Miracles; Clark on the Attributes of 
God; Cook's. History of the vlurch of Scotland, 
3 vols; Coleman’s Sermons, Uhurchman Armed 
Against the Errors of the time, 3 vols; Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s Christian Theology, 2 vols; Davy on Divinity ; 
Faber’s Sermon’s, 2 vols; Elsley on the Gospels, 
2 vols; Goodwin’s Thoughts on Man; do. Lives of the 
Necromancers; Dean Graves Practical Sermons; 
Bogue and Bennett’s History of the Dissenters, 2 vols; 
Hugg’s Introduction to the New Testament, 2 vols; 
Dewar’s Moral Philosophy, 2 vols; Halyburton’s 
Works; Hervey’s Works, 6 vols; do. do. 1 vol; Her- 
vey’s Letters; Garnall’s Christian Armour, 4 vols; 
Good’s Translation of Job; Harimer’s Observations, 
4 vols; Hewlett’s Commentaries, 5 vols ; Horne’s 
Bamptuns Lectures; Historical Defence of the Wal- 
denses, by Vaudois; Hewlett’s Bible, 3 vols 4to; 
Hurd’s Works, 10 vols; McKnight on the Epistles, 
6 vols; do. do. 4 vols; do. do. 1 vol; Owen’s Works, 
21 vols; Owen’s Select Works, 3 vols; Flavel’s Works, 
6 vols; do. Select do. 2 vols; Chillingworth’s Works, 
1 vol; Gill’s Body of Divinity, 3 vols; Hill’s do. 2 vols; 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 3 vols; Hall’s Contem- 
plations, 5 vols; Knox’s History of the Reformation ; 
Massilon’s Sermons; Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols: Mil- 
ner’s Church History; Newton’s Works, 4 vols; 


Patrick Lowth and Whitby’s Commentary, 6 vols; 


‘Reynold’s Works, 6 vols; Skelton’s Works, 6 vols; 


Woodrow’s Church History, 4 vols; Stackhouse’ His- 
tory of the Bible, 3 vols; flooker’s Works, 10° vols ;. 
Sherlock’s Works, 5 vols; Sturdivant’s Preachers 
Manual, 2 vols; Modern Divines of Geneva ; Erskine’s 
Works, 3 vols; Guyse’s Paraphrase, 6 vols; Lime: 
Street Lectures; Leighton’s Works, 2 vols; Lardner’s 
Works, 10 vols; Roscoe’s Leo tlie Tenth, and Lorenzi 
de Medici, 6 vols; Archbishop Tillitson’s Worke, 10 
vols; Wall on Baptism, 4 vols; Witsius on the Creed,- 
2vols. For sale at the Bible Warehouse, No 22 South 
Fourth street. J WHETHAM. 


TEW BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by 
R Geo. W. Dononve, No. 13 South Fourth street. 
The cause and cure of Infidelity ; with an account of 
the Authors Conversion. By the Rev. David M. Nelson, 
of Quincy, Illinois, late of Marion County, Missouri. 
The Spirit of Holiness, by James H. Evans, A, M. Min- 
ister of St. John Chapel. 
or the Christian Sketch Book; by Wm. A. Brewer. 
Poems: Paths of Peace, by Abbot... 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— ie But an| formed by the imperceptible: influence of| _ASCIENTIFICGARDENER. Mummy Cloth—In the mummy pits and 
an- son, its tn saertain; hat formed, its yok age ttal-| The Duko of Northomberland sore time |sepulchres of Bgypt, (here are such 
the island of Stafla; 100 ‘miles distant upon | ly free from the conscieusnens and ion from the Emperor | quantites of the ancient cloths, in, w 


iquette, though it is the highest— | of Russia, a few spécimens of a unique spe-| mummies were formerly enveloped, that the 

| the cone of the she shines ané enjoys the world, | cies of strawberry. The original was at Cau-/ article ‘has becemean object of speculation 

thes asaltic columns.| finds ‘her ‘hearts happiness at home—is not | casus. ‘In flavour it partook of the richness | in Europe, for the use of the paper manufactu- 

|. eH a submarine a mines this conjecture | this the noblest and the sweetest of the crea- of the cultivated kind, with that delicious/rers. These cloths are linnen and some- 

; eat sean by: actual poate but | tures made by _ | peareilies aroma which only belongs to the wild; in.co-| times possess great beauty and delicacy of 


| cat, agency, ie lour it was of snowy whiteness. His. Grace,|texture. It is observed that the warp has 
fi as it is well is much attached to the | twice, or thrice, and often four times as many 
whatever it may have wai ™ ich visu | HUME THE INFIDEL. . .| study of botany, and valued the imperial pre- | threads in the inch of cloth, asthe woot has. ” 
abd set up 30,000 i pm Taesn aon Hume, the celebrated infidel philosopher, | sent far beyond its intrinsic worth, A corner} Modern weavers.consider the circumstance 
way, might just a a soph beurd and | 294 author of a History of England, was dining | of the kitchen garden was set apart for the| as a proof that the ancient Egyptian weav- 
the supposition wil not appeny fe spe first. to | &t the house of an intimate friend. After) culture of the interesting exotic, which yield-| ers threw their shuttles with the hand. ~ : 
of conversation, Hume made some assertion | season, the recherche collations at Sion house 
which caused.a gentleman present to observe frequently included two or three golden sal- he there 
to him, If you can advance such sentiments | vers of the much esteemed fruit, His Grace’s heanital cates, whens 
‘Who built this stupendous causeway? Was 14 | old ward |" kind of hospita yw 
it done by the action of fire, or water? -Are | A | kept in a large house walled round and it was 
these colures of solid. basalt so. many im- [gives you credit for<being, an infide’. died, and was by one. o said that the apartments were quite filled 
| . dj mense crystals, or what are. they as 1 don’t little girl, whom the philosopher had often | fangled met ycleped — . This youth | them. He was told when he inquired 
pa the know whether Iam a Platonian, or a Nep- noticed, and with whom he had become the kitchen gar-| ; the origin of this institution, that Maho- 
[vast a scale. with tunian. might, perhaps, embrace the hypo- favourite, by bringing her little presents of|den. ‘ What! wild straw un-| net, when he once lived there, brought with 
| ing towards a precipice 400 feet igh wi thesis of.orystali he tion, if these pillars, like toys and sweetmeats, happened to be Plays der his Grace’s te sage by wi or. him a cat which he kept-in the sleeve of his 
all other known erystals, were solid through. | the room unnoticed: she however lis-|do;” and, with ruthless | pcre OP | gown, und carefully fed with his own hands. 
approach nearer and nearer to the verge, o oat. But how came they to erystalize in tenéd to the conversation, and on hearing|the whole of his master’s strawberricg root His followers in. this place, therefore, ever 
expect every moment to catch a glimpse of e Hut the above expression, left the room, went .to | and branch, and threw them over the. garden afterwards paid’ s superstitious respect to 
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.When faith is changed to 
hen be 


Where the Lord God the object for which vou undertook this j blocks, nine inches thick, with ball and 
ord ‘ | jour- | DIOCKS, her mother, and asked her, “Mamma, what wall. His Grace’s regret is increased by the| 
Phe temple, life, and light. — By pee ake ean i. thousand miles. You | socket joints? Can any of the learned pro- “ an infidel?” “ An ‘nfidel! dear,” ‘re- circumstance that there is not a single speci- these animals, and supported them in this 
y, of ell? Th  exnlained | . |magqner by public alms which were very ade- 
.- Where on the sea of glass, come to the brink and look over, and there it fesgors tell! . 1 itv. Th P _| plied her mother, “ why should you ask such | men now left in England. He_says that in} to the puro 
ate ‘jis, lying at your feet, and the a question ? an infidel is so awful a character future he will look sharp after scientific gar- 4 7 
glory b shout fo rty rode, till t der their Chief, Fion Mac Ceul, the renown- deners Parliamentary Mortality.—It is asserted, 
is lost in the sea. "It seems to you, as if | ed Fingal, father of Ossian. This is cutting child. “I must en infidel | ARSENIC. .__|in the recent number of the Westminister 
, , | Danger of cleaning bottles with shot—The | Review, that the mortality among the mem- 


THE EFFICACY OF THE ATONEMENT. thousands of skilful workmen must have been the knot, which an Irishman always knows Struck with her eagerness, her mother at 


following important caution has been publish- | bers of the House of Commons is greatcr than 


4 | how to do, when he cannot untie it ; and here, 
GiLord! if¢hou wilt, thou canst'bestow [employed here for years in _ hewing and | length replied, “ An infidel is one who be- a 
bel my woo? |smoothing and propariog materials for bail |for aught I can se, the question must rest the there. is no God, no heaven, by if on| 
ne W ‘thee will cleanse my soul, | ing a magnificent city. eel perfectly cer- hell, no hereafter.” 
From sin’s pollution, deep'and foul. if no such natural formation had am not geologist enough myself to know days afterwards, Home again’ visite the 21st of August last, owes its q 
| | d of, not one person in a mil-| how many other localities of this columnar most unwarrantable practice, and one that Genius.—The sweepings of the study of a 
a “s blessed Jesus! words of ever -been heard of, one pe : the house of his friend. On being introduced l Te athe | : 
a ion, who ight happen to come upon it sud- | basaltic structure have been found, nor whe- the. thave: bet. bin cannot be too much reprehended. It appears| gteat genius ought to be thrown into the 
oe ore at the sand with sbatful even, | denly, would suspect it to be any thing else | ther any others equally perfect have elsewhere ridin? little virl: he went to her, and at- that the bottle of perry was fatal to one indi-| grave with him. Yet, how often are, they. 
‘to thy dear sacrifice. but human workmanship. And even now,| been discovered. Since my return, Profes- up in his tei vidual, and that three others suffered severe- | raked together, and spun into a volume, 9v 
6120 ee ith all your knowledge and all your geolog. | 80r Hitchcock, of this college, has pointed out | °™P *pobp va iid |'¥: This practice of cleansing bottles with | that the last work is the worst, and leaves 
o words nor works nor power of mine, . ee 2 6 P swooped crete, 2 to me a similar, though comparatively imper- her, as he had been used to do; but the chi shot is a most dangerous one; they are apt| upon the reader an unfavourable impression 
satisfy the law divine; ical of | Shrunk with horror from his touch. to. adhere te tho a urable impression. 
‘But in the atoning blood I see Say, Help reeling, for the moment, that ev dear,” said he, “what is the matter! do 1 
life, if’ but apply’d to me. |stone must have passed under the hammer mount Holyoke, on the bank of hurt you?” “No;” she replied, “ you do not of OBERT CARTER, ‘Twslogical, end Classical 
BS gens | and chissel. 3S river, and he has since discovered better spe hurt me, but T cannot kiss you, I cannot play susceptible of chemical attac n r R Reghentter, Ne. 13% Conalenast, Siumeeabtian 
“Come Holy Spirit, bring the cure— | But this is not the most favourable station on Tom.— with you ” «Why not, my Be. They will rens, York, hand 
The heavenly hys: uence pure: from which to look at the Giant’s Causeway. | 4". 4fumphreys £0U.——iN. 08. An infidel Save: ia. solution | Orders dietaues 
sprinkle with Saviour'’s blood You 80 cause you are an _An . | salts of lead and arsenic; the same reasoning aneous s. Orders from a distauce will always re- 
hat is that?” “One who believes there is . ceive prompt attention. August 6.—1f. 
My henst,igo'tong from God. different positions, and then minutely to ex- PRESENT ASPECT OF BABYLON. God, heaven, no hell, no hereafter.” ale; and 
_ Make me a trophy, gracious Lord,— jamine it. Accordingly, returning to the} Though no antiquary, as I have said, I de-|“ And are you not very sorry for me, my 
conquest of the sacred word | Rockheads, where there is a breach of some |termined in mind, that I was passing along|dear?” asked the astonished philosopher. uy sc pair 
__ In the bright lustre of thy grace, fifteen or twenty rods in this mighty rampart, | the walls of Babylon. Many fragments of |« Yes, indeed, I am sorry!” returned the a soheae, "4 5 ere "Ep ” oem ment the following ; 90 baskets Superior Fresh Sw 
| Give me a patdon'd sinner's epee. | you descend by a shelving and circuitous | bricks were lying among the sand, some |child with solemnity; “and I pray to God 5 20 Macceroai Vermicelli ; 
h. half d th t would neutralize the lead, by forming an | chests ng g Black Teas, some of 
Sig Then-will I, guided by. thy hand, | path, way down the steep, to a resting | inarked with the character I noticed in Hil- | for you.” ‘Do you indeed ? and what do you 5 alah sulphate. Peroxide of leon. I can which is - ote flavour, price 50 cents to $1; 
thy sweet command ; from whenee you | lab. All was barren around; although at|say?” “{ say, O God teach this man that also state pusitively, from repeated experi- goed to best quality $1255 400 Lan 1 
. Constrain'd by Christ’s attracting love, | the causeway projecting fro m the strati-|some distance, where the waters were shal-|thou art!’? What a striking illustration of. anata ti > te specific ie ateanie. good quality Sugar ; treble, double, and single ‘Refined 
: _No more from thee my heart shall rove. — 3 fied cliff, beginning at the height of nearly lowest, I could see the grass peeping above | the words of sacred writ, “Out of themouths| © ’” Laat Seer Kitchon’s, Felis, Sette & Ling’s, and 
feet, and sloping them. By the walls I had found a dry road |of babes and sucklings thou hast ordained STEAM SHIPS FOR THE ATLANTIC. Sperm Candles, all sizes ; Judd’s patent Bpene 
| | way itself, that you may walk over and ex- | js estimated at little more than seven hundred 2.) gation Company, have contracted for the sed Pele Soap 
thy amine it at your Icisure; and this near in-| yards; a narrow way divided it fromastill lar-|_ The infidel confessed himself so much | building of the first steam-frigate for the pro- and English Cheddar Cheese ; 
While I hambl yn wel | spection, greatly increases your admiration | ger and more irregular heap, upon the side | struck with the seriousness and simplicity of | jected steam-packet line between New York | made from white wheat cnt frakaemle Femily Floor, 
- While my prayer is gushing o’er, and astonishment. You find. yourself upen of which stood, facing the tower, a small | the child, that it caused him some sleepless and Liverpool. She is to be the largest steam Sept. 14th, 1836.—1f 4 
-. >) Speak refreshment to my soul : the top of perpendicular pillars, a little higher) mosque: If the dervishes to whom these me- | nights ,and da s‘of sharp mental conflict, how- | yessel ever built, and is to measure 1700 vay 
peak P o measure 1 SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the 
Great Physician make me whole. _| in some places than others, but constituting | morials are erected, lived on the spots where | ever, it is, to be lamented that he stifled his| tons; between perpendiculars 235, 220 feet P Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureb fe publidhed 
| hi eit aan) of : a pavement of 30,000 beautiful polygons, the | the tombs now stand that are to be seen Over | conviction, and went on to the very borders keel, 40 feet beam. Three decks, and every | fF their benefit, both. large and small. size, end in fine 
ae eexing wi well hemp ed “al | sides and angles being so closely and accu-|the remains of Babylon, they selected well | of eternity, vainly flattering himself that he thing else in proportion. She will cette Wo ont ee voting. wey connnaty Oe ‘had of the subs 
’ rately fitted and joined together, that water | for the abandonment of the world; more for- | should prove “like the beasts that perish.” engines of 923 hone. owes lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
im Bid thy lon t000b © ppear; i i left upon the surface remains as It would upon | lorn spots could scarcely be found ; i | cylinder, and 9 feet stroke. In addition to All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others wil’ 
best ing likearayoflight,  — a solid rock. These pillars are pentagons, |the great desert even, there is verdure and her steam power, she is intended to be rigged be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
Through the stormy cloud of night. hexagons, and octagons, though chiefly the | flower—here all is utter misery. On the} FOOTMARKS IN DIFFERENT STRATA. sich a as to give her sailing ew—If IT 
’ : f=: two former. One I saw of three sides, and | height of the first mounds stands a well built} The geologists have not yet been for-| ties equal to any sailing ship, so that between : —" 
Not ~ ef — two or three of nine sides. Very few of | tower, of something less than forty feet high. | tunate enough to discover many marks of the | steam and wind, we hope, she will make her eg eee ,uceecen ANNUALS, FOR 
Bid rer 4 Eats rays, _|them are exactly similar, and scarcely one Such an erection in modern days would ex- | footsteps of animals in different strata. The way across the Atlantic in tolerable time. The Picturesque Annual, 20 plates, Cnrition 5 peme m _ 
<> Ag the healing beam Soth ee can be found perfectly equilateral. But the | cite admiration for its workmanship; with | first of these discoveries was made in sand- expense of this steam frigate is estimated at Missionary Annual, 16 do. English Annual, 16: plates 
| Bidding night and terror cease, __ | contiguous sides of any two pillars are always | what astonishment must it be viewed in the | stone, in Dumfrieshire ; these were ascertain- | 609.9001. It is intended to have her ready eae Boa erage coal’ 9 foun wae — 2 
_' *- ‘Bringing glory, bringing peace. _jequal, however much they may differ in| suppositlon that its age exceeds 4000 years. | ed by Dr. Buckland to have been made by 8 | for her first voyage in one year from the month plates, the Keepsake, 18 do. Juvenile For ; Me Not, 
‘Oh other respects. columns become larger, | Huge heaps of brick lie about melted into | tortoise. Since that time others have been | of March ensuing. 11 plates, The ‘Token, 
| ! to tread life's weary _ | 48 you recede from the water. Near the cliff, | solid masses, as if by the action of fire; and | discovered at Hilburghausen, in Germany. Mite 18 Ton The. Gilt, by 
Cheered by my Redeemer’s smile ; or at the upper part of the mole, they are | the whol d ich the pill d i i | ) ‘enir, 8 plates, Flow sof Lovelinnas’ IS tenet ; 
Sun of Right thy ray ; pper pa , e, they the whole mound on which the pillar stands | These are of four different animals, one of | MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. reves Yi gy Flowers of Loveliness, 13 plates, 
~ ‘Will its weariness Keguile ; ) many of them nearly 30 feet in height, (from | is covered with the fragments of well baked |the marsupial kind, remains of which had| Power of M, ~Senec s of Deauty, 12 plates, Fisher’s Drawing Room Scra 
‘no li ; | | what depth they rise no one can tell,) and | bricks; and this i ae . _ Power of Memory neca says he could | Book, 26 plates, The Violet, 6 plates, Union Aunaal, 
Making life a happy road_ epi they rise - an. tell, bricks ; and this is the ‘Temple of Belus, it is | been previously discovered in the oolite for-| in his youth repeat a thousand names in the | Plates. ‘ 
To a happier abode. from sixteen inches to two feet In diameter. said, or the Tower of Babel. At any rate it mation. Very extraordinary footsteps have same order a3 they were read to him. Them- nigteaaegl to easier Beauties a splendid 
’ morecce Dindi 


| Each pillar is composed of distinct parts, or | stands on the plain of Shinar, where Babylon | also been discovered by Professor Hitchcock, | jstuc! de himsel dscepe—tii cone oft 24 
blocks, about nive inches deep, with alternate | once stood; and most completely as my eye|in America; some of them, it is ascertaine d, woe Illustrations of Scotland thd the 


concave and convex surfaces, like ball and | wandered over the scene of desolation, did I | have been made by an immense bird, the step derstood as many languages as he comman- Poe es beac mg Minor, on ee ina 


At a late sitting of the French Academy,| socket joints. Some of these sockets will | féel the truth of the fulfilment of the jud 

: judg- | of which had six feet in interval. The foot-| ged nat -two. | Wm. Pinser, &c. 

there were presented some specimens of solid | contain from two quarts to a gallon of water, | ments pronounced against her; yes, ‘ Every | marks of crabs have also been observed in Cy ebayer preiapacncic ae ie ‘ The Gallery of Modern British Artists, containing 42 
air. Every one couldtouch and handle them, | though in general they are much shallower. | one that goeth by Babylon shall be astonished, | oolite near Bath. Also stones have been ob- bie army. ‘Fully: saye-of Jalan tae in|. ae teign: sassitiiansaueauan 


‘ 


30 mals whose remains are now Irom their | any thing but an injury. A girl at a Sabbath HENRY PERKINS. . 
| body ould taste them, and as tue av any architect in the world could ANECDOTES oF THE that now Pro-|evening school in the north, repeated. the| 
GALE. uced by anitnals in the held or In Caves. 119th psalm without a mistake. A _ blind 
| extraord Id a VANGELICAL MUSIC, 
fee] the impression of extraordinary cold | have fitted them with his plumb-line, and you A French paper which we lately received, man who lived in the town of Sterling, could Sacred Harp ules; Sensiodog ate Garena 


which a solid gas produces, when returning to| might take down one block after another, acpi Teun h 3 
the state of air; or rather it was observed|with your hands, just as if they had been | ~O™@1"S eu, Gaus egg coring the WEEPING-WILLOWS IN ENGLAND. 
with surprise, that a substance, the touch of| nicely matched by the most skilful artist, and “mp aia fae d a a tommy 
which congeals mercury and spirits of wine, | aid up without a particle of plaister, or ce- ; ; a language of the 137th Psalm, “ By the rivers| twice he never forgot it. But, though he | ‘e General Assembly’s Psalms ond Ht ‘mus. by 


d cai the th an dt _| cated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a : | 
90 .degtees below did curious fact which he had an opportunity ‘of of Babylon, there we sat down ; yea, we wept could repeat the Bible, he seemed very ig- 


hen we remembered Zion. We hanged our 
ti ld th observing during the inundation which has |“ norant of its great truths, not aware of their 
if recently caused so much destruction in that | upon the willows in the midst thereof.” | Mr. Wesley remarks, “Thomas | ORRISTOWN BOARDING 'SCHOOL.—This In, 


our senses were not capable of appreciating down many of these pillars and fragments quarter. “oA part of the garden,” says he, By “the rivers of Babylon” were meant the Walsh. was ‘so thoroughly acquainte d ‘with PA on soso 4 ee = arlahing bereeh Ray * beer 
such a low degree of the atmosphere, it is aj have fallen from many others, high up in the “had been carried away by the water, which, 


eal of ng — oe mef-\ the Bible, that if he was questioned concer- | town, near the Ridge Road turnpike, 16 miles fiom Phila- 
hew sensation which is unknown to them, | face of the cliff. But as visiters are not al- rising rapidly, was beginning to cover 3 |e ance ee te oc Ph? | ning any Hebrew word in the Old, or any The divetion is retired and healthy, commanding one 
and which they are unable, so te speak, to/lowed to take them away, the proprietor | 


repeat the whole Bible, which he acquired| of Psalm and Hymn, Tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems, 


é&ec. &c. Arranged by J. H. Hickok, aud George Fle 
by hearing children read at school. He used ing 3 a new edition of the above work is just published, 


Our readers will remember the pathetic to say, that, if he had heard any thing read | and intended te accompany the new arranged edition o 


hedge situate in the lower part of it. A transplanted the weeping willow from the’ Greek word in the’ New Testament, he would | of the most picturesque views on the Schuyikill, 
Nightingale had built its nest in this hedge, banks of the Euphrates, brought with him to tell, after a little pause, not only how often Connected with the Seminary are several acres of 4 | 


describe. wishing to have every thing remain just as it England. and planted it at his seat in Twick pleasantly shaded land, to which the physi ise 
W. :d that there were speci ae . .|and while I was watching for the water to | “?8'@nd, and pan’ —- one or the other occurred in the Bible, but | the pupils wil be limited, il will be allowed - 
e have sai specimens of | is, I scarcely indulged the hope of procuring thi lovel of the west, observed it enham Park. This was the origin of all the whe ibe popil will be 


several times a day, and could approach with- weeping-willows in our gardens and pleasure The pant wit be permitted to make frequent excursions 
: ‘ principal or f the teachers. 

in a distance of six or seven paces. There How _ The duke de Vicenza, Bonaparte’s min- | principal will devote every altemtion (o the 
were at first four eggs in the nest. One | tat such an incidental circumstance should | ister to Russia, mentions, as an evidence of| manners, and literary progress of those placed under his 


piece-meal to the academy, oo sed speak berality of Mr. Carlile, however, we have just 
of it, make more apparent what there is re-| received several fine which we furnish us with collateral proof of the unim-| the wealth of the higher classes in that coun- 


«markable, and truly astonishing in the fact. value ‘very highly. morning I could see but two, the water hav- eachable veracit of Hol W > A . 
For people in general, there is but one sort; Vjewed from certain points, the transverse inch from not to weeping willow that 


of that which surrounds us, and if we had | section of the Causeway, somewhat resem- the nest. } thought the two ©ges that were i } 7 . Instruction will be carefully gi in all th 
ait duu ee bed euceneded in making solid | bles a honey-comb, and sie part of it has re- | missing had been submerged: but an hour | COM¢S under our observation as an illustration | tent to one hundred and twenty-five louis! English branches—in Geography, with the use of Guabaes | 
ges, 


fect would appear very simple, and | ceived that name. Standing upon this tessel- after, seeing .but ,one, I watched with re- of the authenticity, as well as of the accuracy | were paid for a plate of pears (five in num- | the projection of Maps ; the Mathematics ; and the Latin, 


solid air, but it was not the atmospheric air, | even two or three of these polygons for our 
the air that we breathe, which was shown by jcabinet. Through the kind agency and li- 


= a abe | ©; | doubled attention, and what was my astonish- | °f the song of the captive Israelites, as handed | }.7.) Cherries, purchased at a rate of four| Greek: French, aud German languages; and also in 
would perhaps pass unnoticed. It would belated ruin, with your face towards the cliff, : y d t the Holy Bible.—Travels i : P . | Mineralogy, Botany, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistr 
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